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THE TOUCH OF TOMORROW IN THE PLANES OF TODAY 











War Is a Skill Our Sons Must Learn 
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Every American soldier fights with courage and self- engineered into its trainers certain definite characteristics 
sacrifice. But these alone do not win wars. War also of the combat plane. Thus, they get a pilot ready for his ( 
demands high technical skill because it is a struggle not second step while teaching him the first! 
only of men against men, but also of machine against Fairchild training planes — primary trainers, bomber , 
machine—tanks, planes, battleships. Without training in crew trainers and gunnery trainers—are being used on §& : 
the use of these instruments of war, soldiers today are United Nations training fields throughout the western ps 

| ' ° rp 2 e « : 
i without weapons. hemisphere. They are powered by Fairchild Ranger alr- d 
, . . nd as : c 
One weapon in this war—the airplane—calls for more craft engines. They reflect the 20 crowded years which a 
personal skill than any other. And Fairchild engineers have devoted to ’ 
— —_______, se ; : a it 
one of the most critical phases in a “ON THE BEAM” creating the plane for the purpose. h 
pilot Ss training ts his Slep by-step “EKach man comes to us as an individual. lhe touch of tomorrow in Fair- ; 
j | tt ansi { ion fy om pr imarv tl ainers Somewhere in the complex pattern of his per- child engineering indicates courage to ‘ 7 

sonality is a kernel of special aptitude, a 5 5 . 

to combat plane s. These steps can- nucleus of talent. He brings us this basic irvy new things. We shall need many Pp 
l ; . equipment; we teach him how to use it.”” J | : P . | f t! 

not be abr upt, yet time demands that Barton K. Yount, Commanding General new t ngs to outwit and out Ig It oul 
they be swift. Therefore, along with Flying Training Command AAt resourceful enemies. Fairchild has ts 
{ 
the relative stability and safety re- . quite a number on the way— to idd ; v 
: sia Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps z ae ; 
quired In a training plane, Fairchild J to those already on its record! ; 
} I od re 
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| HILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION . 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK t 
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| a . Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. ... Burlington, N. C. Duramold Division, New Y 
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IN THE ABSENCE OF THE 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN , WE 
WILL ASK FOR A REPORT FROM 
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ER-IM NOT MUCH OF A \ 
SPEAKER ---(GULP) -- | DONT 
KNOW JUST WHAT TO SAY. 
MR.CLARK CAN TELL You 

MORE THAN 1 CAN -THAT 
1S ALL IHAVE TO SAY Now 





























YOU GROPE FOR WORDS AND LIVEALIFETIME OF MISERY CROWDED INTO FIVE MIN utes! 


When Will This Happen to You? 


If you were suddenly asked to address a gsoup of men, how would you act? Would you be 
master of the situation? Your manner—would it be confident, well-poised, dominating? 
Could you cause a hushed silence and sway your audience at will? Face the situation now 
before it faces you! Send for this amazing free booklet, How to Work Wonders With Words! 


LIMBING ahead in business — winning 
popularity in social life —depends 
largely on the impression you make on 
people. Take two men of equal ability. One 
man is the silent type 


‘ 


the old ‘‘saws” yourself—the fellow with 
the ‘‘gift of gab,” ‘‘the natural orator,” and 
all the rest of that poppycock. The fact is 
that most any man of normal intelligence 

can become a more effec- 





that sits back, speaks 
only when he’s spoken to, 
acts nervous and _ self- 
conscious when he’s called 
on to speak at length. The 
other man isa well-poised, 
interesting talker. When 
he speaks, people stop 
talking to hear what he 
has to say. One man has 
ideas—the other has ideas 
plus the ability to put 
them over. 

Analyze yourself right 
now. Do you know how 
to tell a funny story in a 
way that sends an uproar 
of laughter around the 
room? What do you know 
about the Laws of Con- 


personality 


thinker 





What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or 
How to propose and respond to 


How to make a political speech 
How to tell entertaining stories 
How to address board meetings 
How to make after-dinner s hes 
How to converse interestingly 

How to write better letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 
How to develop self-confidence 
How to acquire a winning 


How to strengthen your will power 
How to become a clear, accurate 


How to develop your power of 
concentration 
How to overcome stage fright 


tive speaker through a 
new simplified method of 
home study training. 


The Laws of 
Conversation 


Knowing how to speak 
properly is simply another 
way of saying that you 
know the Laws of Con- 
versation. And there is no 
mystery or magic about 
these fundamental factors 
of a successful! speech 
when they are definitely 
charted in your mind. 
They direct your talk in 
a clear,’ uninterrupted 








versation, of gesture, of 
emotion? When you're trying to explain a 
lengthy business proposition, does your talk 
hang together in a logical step-by-step way? 

Modern educational authorities laugh off 
the old-fashioned ideas about “natural” 
speaking ability. You’ve probably heard 
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channel that keeps inter- 
est_ keyed up and helps to win conviction. 

In a free booklet, entitled How to Work 
Wonders With Words, the North Amer- 
ican Institute has outlined its successful 
method of home study training in effective 
speech. It explains how to acquire the abil- 


ity to address banquets, business conferences, 
lodges, etc.—how to become an interesting con 
versationalist; how to develop greater poise, per 
sonality, and magnetic force; and how to banish 
timidity, self-consciousness and lack of confidence 
And a common school education is sufficient! 

Have you an open mind? Then send for this 
free booklet, How io Work Wonders With Word 


Over 100,000 men in all walks of life—including 
many bankers, lawyers, politicians and other 
prominent men - have 

sent for this booklet and 

you should, too. See for $ 
yourself how many have a 

learned to speak effec- ‘ 

tively in public and in ee 

everyday conversation é 

Your copy is waiting a 

for you—free—simply for fore 

the mailing of a coupon th 


Now Sent 


FREE 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 





Dept. 140C 1315 Michigan Ave. Chicago 

t North American Inetitute, Bons, 100] 
1315 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me FREE and without obliga- | 


| tion my copy of your inspiring booklet, How | 
to Work Wonders With Words, and full in- 
formation regarding your Course in Effective 


| Speaking and requirements | 
| Name Age... | 
| Address | 
i ciaieet bictantias Aintree 
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how a Rotary Club “down under” 
uses A World to LIVE In to prime 
discussions on post-war problems. 
Around the globe, Clubs and 
schools, church forums, libraries, 
and women’s clubs are using it too. 


book—now in its third printing and 
in the hands of 50,000 readers—re- 
prints 30 of THE Rorarian’s most 
arresting articles on the post-war 
world. Have you a copy? 


nonprofit basis, it costs only 25 cents 
a copy; $1 for 6 copies; $5 for 40; spe- 
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to Live In 


Thirty thoughttul men 
explore problems which 
will become acute when 
World War II ends and 
the nations again must 
grapple with che cask 
of setting up an order 
in which an increasing 
number of people will 
possess the unalienable 
rights ot human begngs. 


ic! This 96-page 
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Comment on RoTaRIAN articles 
by readers of THE Rorariay 


An Award for Farmer Lantrip 
Asks B. F. REDMAN, JR., Rotarian 
Warehouse-Company Executiv: 
West Los Angeles, California 

It was refreshing indeed to read anq 
see the results of Rotarian-Farmer Mar. 
quis DeLafayette Lantrip’s industry g 
well depicted in the July Rotarian [see 
Soldier of the Soil}. 

Hats off to men like “Fate” Lantrip! 

He is one of the real producers who has 
kept and will keep this country strong 
The destiny of America will be much 
safer in the hands of men like Farmer 
Lantrip than in control of those Central. 
ists who dream of a new order for our 
citizenry through a central planning 
bureau. I refer to the system advo 
cated by Economist Stuart Chase in his 
article in the May issue [Toward a 
Mixed Economy]. 
But to men like Producer Lantrip we 
owe much. Why not give national recog. 
nition to such outstanding individuals, 
say, in the form of the Army-Navy 
“E” Award for excellence? His record 
of farm production should compare 
just as favorably in the war effort as 
many manufacturing plants that are ac- 
corded this recognition. At any rate, 
give us more of such articles about the 
men who are the real production heroes 
of today. 


‘May I Add... ?’ 

Asks M. D. (“FatTe’’) LANTRIP 
Rotarian 

Cattle Raiser and Farmer 

Calhoun City, Mississippi 
Mrs. Lantrip and I are delighted with 
the photos and write-up of our farming 
operations in the July Rorarian [see 
Soldier of the Soil]. The story was well 
told, and we are receiving many kind 
comments on it. 
In one of the photo descriptions you 
say that Mrs. Lantrip is “expert with 
child and chick, saucepan and hoe.’ 
Would you permit a proud father to be a 
little more specific? That “child” is our 
son and only child, Dr. D. B. Lantrip, 
of Eupora, Mississippi, whose little 
daughters, Patsy Joy and Laura Alice, 
you show in another photo. Add their 
pretty mother, Floy, and you have a 
foursome that we consider our greatest 
single treasure. That son, by the way, 
once captained his basketball team at 
Tulane University. I hope you will un- 
derstand why I wanted to add this. 
Would you permit me also to correct 
or bring up to date a few figures pre- 
sented in the article? You say that I 
own “190 acres of rich red clay.” That 
is true, but 35 of them are in timber, 
30 in improved pasture, and 5 in house 
sites and roads. Thus I have only 120 
acres of crop land. 
Mrs. Lantrip thinks it important to 
say that she has 130 white leghorn hens, 























not 190 Barred Rock hens, and that she 
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gets 105 eggs a day, not 175. And I 
<hould add that I started 1943 with 25, 
ae 0. head of hogs. I wish I had the 
9). and I-certainly would have them if 
the help problem were not so difficult. 

On the whole, the article tells very 
well what we have been trying to do. 
We are striving, with less help and with 
favorable growing weather, to ex- 
our 1942 production. I still think 
we will do so. As for our efforts to re- 

the eroded, worn-out soil, we did 
1ing that thousands of other farmers 


} 
jOS- 


ft 
st 


throughout the United States have not 
done. They have found, as we have, 
that it pays to save the soil—and pays 


_if you want to put the matter on a 
We have always farmed 
hecause we like the farm. It’s a job we 
know and love. We have never farmed 
to make money—but we have made a 
modest bit of it anyway. 

| am very optimistic about the fu- 
of farming. We are going to 
some of the most intelligent, most pro- 
ductive farming we have ever seen, 
and the men who are going to achieve 
that are the boys, many of them now in 
uniform, from our 4-H Clubs and Future 
Farmer chapters, high-school farm-sci- 
ence classes, and ‘“‘ag” colleges. I hope 
I live to see it. 


prac tical basis. 


see 
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Government Advertising, Cont. 
By H. R. Lone, Rotarian 
Mgr., Missouri Press Association 
Columbia, Missouri 

I am dissatisfied with the handling of 
the debate-of-the-month in the July Ro- 
rARIAN [Should Governments Buy News- 
paper Advertising?]. In the first place, 
as presented, this is not a debate. Har- 

non E. Rice does a very creditable job 
of telling the story of Government ad- 
vertising in Canadian and British news- 
papers. J. O. Emmerich presents the 
stock arguments against the Bankhead 
Bill, but where is the point of view of 
the American editor who favors the 
Bankhead Bill or some other plan? 

Your presentation leads those who are 
unfamiliar with the newspaper business 
to believe that all American editors and 
publishers are opposed to the Bankhead 
Bill. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. A poll of Missouri editors reveals 
that 217 out of 235 favor some form of 
Government-sponsored advertising. A 
similar poll of the nation’s editors con- 
ducted by the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, I think, ran about 10 to 1 in 
favor of Government-purchased adver- 
tising. 

The unfortunate part about your han- 
dling of this question is that Mr. Em- 
merich’s article puts newspaper editors 
in the position of clamoring for Gov- 
ernment expenditures in order to keep 
newspapers alive. Overlooked is the 
fact that all small newspapers are strug- 
gling under the burden imposed by de- 
manding Federal agencies which say 
they must have newspaper advertising 
in order to carry on the war effort prop- 
erly. I know many publishers who say 
that they do not want a subsidy. But 
they do believe that if the Government 
needs their commodity, it should be pur- 
chased in the same way that the Gov- 
ernment purchases other commodities. 

Personally, I am not entirely sure that 
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KEY: (Am.) American Plan Eu.) European Plan; (RM) 
Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter. 


A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA'S ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL—Mount Roya! Hotel 
Rotary meets Tuesday 
NIAGARA FALLS, Canada~General Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 
HAMILTON, Ont.—Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday 
—Prince Edward 
Rotary meets 


TORONTO, Ont.—King Edward 
DIRECTION VERNON G. CARDY 


WINDSOR, Ont. 
Monday 








UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 


Hotels. Excellent service. R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 
Mer. Rates: Eu, $2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 
ARIZONA 

TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-§10; 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO——STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square Chas, A. Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.5 Excellent cuisine. 


DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 


WILLARD HOTEL, 


MEETS WED. 


ROTARY 
k 


~ WASHINGTON, D.C. 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. 








400 rooms of solid comfort 
L. L. Tucker, 












Jr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 
ILLINOIS 
CONVENIENCE | EDWARD. LAWLESS 





PALMER HOUSE Sy CHICAGO 








HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 
- - 7 








Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 

















LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J. O'Leary, Vice- 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed,., 12:15. 





MISSOURI 


MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath; 
3 blocks from either depot. 
RM Friday, 12:15, 


3 air-conditioned restaurants; 
Neil R. Messick, General Manager, 





KANSAS CITY—THE CONTINENTAL. 22 floors of mod- 
ern rooms, from $2.50 with bath, Clublike living. Pre- 
ferred in Kansas City. 







MISSOURI— (Continued) 






SAVE STEPS IN 


St.Louis 





HOTEL 
ennox 


DOWNTOWN ON YOUR DOORSTEP 





ROOMS NOISE-PROOFED RATES FROM $3.00 





\ 
oor » Road toVICTORY 


Make the Mayfoir your stop for 
pep-restoring sleep and a sotisfying 
AK, (055 meal.—you'll push on towards 

me with renewed vigor * «@ 


ee, 
a yore: MMMayfaits:. cous 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less single 


for 




















NEW YORK 





Overlooking New York's Only Private Park 


Hotel GRAMERCY PARK 


Charles W. Schwefel Daily from $4 


—. 
ser od ~ 


— 


ows 
oe ng Avenue at 21st Street 





NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 
St. (near Fifth Ave.). Rotarians receive special atterition. 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newton, Mgr. 


HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


45th St. and Madison Ave. 
Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 
Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 
Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 


DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 


NORTH CAROLINA 

GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms. A modern hotel 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels, 

Black, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. 


OHIO 

CINCINNATi—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 
rooms—-1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
conditioned. Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15, 













PENNSYLVANIA 








It’s a NEW Bellevue... 


in all but tradition! 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, 


President 




















TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. ‘‘The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best,"" 625 rooms with bath, downtown io 
cation, air-conditioned. RM Tues., 12:15. 


CORPUS CHRISTI—-NUECES HOTEL. Excellent Cuisine. in 
Heart of Business District. Sensible Prices. J. B. Barrett, 
Manager. Eu. $2.50 up. 








in this directory. 





TO TRAVELLING ROTARIANS: You will be welcomed at these hotels. 
When registering, let the management know you saw their hotel listed 
They will appreciate it. 


So will YOUR magazine. 
































the Bankhead Bill is the answer to the 
problem, but certainly I feel there is 
more to the issue than one can discover 
in the July issue of THE ROTARIAN. 


Connelly 100% Right 
Believes G. B. Brope, Rotarian 
Contractor 
Newcomerstown, Ohio 
I have just read with interest in the 

July RoTaRian the comment by Rotarian 

William M. Connelly on the Stuart Chase 

irticle [Toward a Mixed Economy] in 

the May RoTARIAN 

[ agree with Rotarian Connelly 100 
percent and think every Rotarian who 
may feel the same way should add his 


voice to this protest 


‘Youell’ Enjoy This 

From E. V. YEvUELL, Rotarian 

Scale and Gauge Manufacturer 

Valden. Massachusett 

Following is a letter from Rotarian 
Robert Youell, of Melbourne, Australia, 
he item concerning my 
Yeuell, in 


vho noticed 
son, Lieutenant Robert V 
the February ROTARIAN: 


On perusing the Scratchpaddings depart 
ment of the February Rorarian I note the 


query re: the youngest member [in the 
armed forces of his country] [ cannot 
claim any right to a like position It was 
the similarity of names that caught my eye 
Only one letter changed and our names are 
similar 


We are a far cry from your Club. Ours is 
Footscray, with a membership of 65, of 
which about 10 percent are in war service. 


It is interesting to note that at our lunch- 
eon today we are to be addressed by the 
American Consul in Melbourne Speak- 
ers are getting much harder to get and 
gradually we are falling back on members 
of our own Club. This I feel is what should 


be As our Club is in the center of a dis- 
trict that has been described as the “Birm 
ingham of Australia,’’ you can readily grasp 
that in our membership one meets many 


men in very high key positions My voca- 
tion is in the major classification of en- 
gineering 

Of course, since Pearl Harbor your fine 
Army is very much ih evidence in our city 
of Melbourne In fact, one sees the Ameri- 
can uniform all over the suburbs and in 
the nearer country districts 


Our Club had a meeting last Thursday 
night at a member’s house and discussed 
the post-war period. Surely it is of great 


import In fact, to my mind the problems 
of war compared with the problems of the 
post-war vears are infinitesimal May 
God speed the day when the peoples of the 
world can live in peace, love, and _ har- 
mony 


Reminiscent . . . Sentimental 
Finds Ropert S. HENRY 
Assistant to the President 
Association of American 
Washington, D. C. 

Just a note to tell vou how much I 


Railroads 


enjoved Burges Johnson's reminiscent 
ind sentimentai piece about the rail- 
roads in the June Rotarian [Romance 
of the Rails] 
lost in statistics of performance that 


We are so prone to get 


we are apt to overlook what Mr. John- 
son calls the “magic quality” of rail- 
roads, and it is good to be reminded 
of it 


Was He Left-Handed? 

isks C. R. VANNEMAN, Rotarian 
Public-Utility Engineer 

iJbany, New York 
I enjoved Burges Johnson's Romance 
the Rails [June Rorartan]. I started 
my career on railroads, and can appre- 


of 


ciate some of his tales, and also since 


many of them [Continued on page 54] 
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How Rotary Started 


Presenting installment No. 1 in a series of 
‘Little Lessons in Rotary.’ Next month: brief 
notes on the evolution of the Rotary wheel. 








ON THE NIGHT of February 23, 1905, 
four men met in Room 711 of the Unity 
Building in Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
They were Paul P. Harris, a lawyer; 
Silvester Schiele, a coal dealer; Gusta- 
vus Loehr, a mining engineer; and 
Hiram E. Shorey, a merchant tailor. 
They had come to talk over an idea 
that Paul Harris had been mulling for 
some five years: that men in business 
could be and should be personal friends 
and that a club or organization might 
hasten such acquaintance. Though the 
name came later, this was the first 
meeting of the world’s first Rotary Club. 

Next day Paul Harris_ interested 
Harry L. Ruggles, a printer, who in 
turn found a ready listener in William 
Jenson, a real-estate dealer. Three 
weeks later the organization was com- 
pleted at a meeting in Silvester Schiele’s 
office with the election of Schiele as 
President, Jenson as Recording Secre- 
tary, and Ruggles as Treasurer. Paul 
Harris modestly declined to accept of- 
fice at that time. 

Since each of the first six members 
was a comparative stranger in a large 
city, they all felt the need of personal 
friendships. Thus the aim of the first 
Rotary Club was the encouragement of 
friendship, fellowship, and mutual as- 
sistance. The novelty of the Club was 
attractive, and the friendship and fel- 
lowship proved a tonic that stimulated 
better endeavors in business, social, and 
community relations. 

“Rotary” was only one of several 
names considered for the Club at early 
meetings, but Paul Harris, who pro- 
posed it, pointed out that the word aptly 
described the original plan of the Club, 
which provided for rotation in places 
of meeting, chairmanship, and member- 





ship—members were elected for 
year period. The Club agreed. § 
afterward Montague M. Bear, a you, 
engraver, sketched the Club’s first e 
blem, a plain wagon wheel. 

Harly meetings were held in hot 
bedrooms. A fine of 50 cents wa 
posed on members for failure to 
a meeting. Papers on business top 
were read, Club singing was develop. 
by Harry Ruggles, and original “st 
suggested by Paul Harris helped to « 
liven meetings. The first Commur 
Service project of the organizatio 
the promotion of comfort stations 
public buildings in the downtow: 
trict of Chicago. 

There was still only one Rotary (| 
in 1907, but the seed of extension 
taking root in the minds of Paul Ha 
and other enthusiastic members. Ha 
ris was elected President of the Chicag 
Club in 1907. During his term he state 
that he expected to see Rotary Clubs 
established in every important cit 
the United States of America. 

In 1908 the first Club outside of C| 
cago was organized—in San Francisco 
California. This Club soon substitute 
regular luncheon meetings for the eye 
ning meetings. The extension of R 
tary continued rapidly during 1909 
Club No. 3 was organized in Februa 
in Oakland, California, and Club No. 4 
in June, in Seattle, Washington. By 
end of 1910, when Rotary had been ex 
tended from the United States into Cai 
ada, there were 24 Rotary Clubs 
existence. 


oe oo co 
The 20th installment of the “Litt 
Lessons on Latin America” series 
merly in this corner—will be found o 
page 59 of this issue. 


THE FIRST officers of the world’s first Rotary Club. Left to right: Paul Harris, Founder 
Silvester Schiele, President; William Jenson [deceased], Secretary; Harry Ruggles, Treasurer 
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BOB BECKER—practicing what he preaches. 


FISHERMAN, dog lover, a “wide-open 
space” man, Bos BECKER is outdoor editor 
of the Chicago Tribune. His current cru- 
sade is conserving food by utilizing fish 
and wild game. Wild-life directors call it 
the “Becker Plan.” 

FRANK S. STUART is a writer turned big- 
scale beekeeper in Britain’s food-produc- 
tion drive. His Caravan for China was a 
Book League of Amer- 
ica choice in 1941. 

NoRMAN G. Foster, of 
Ottawa, Ontario, Cana- 
da, Immediate Past Di- 
rector of Rotary Inter- 
national, is secretary- 
treasurer of the General 
Supply Company of 
Canada Ltd. 

CHARLES Morrow WIL- 
son heads the agricul- 
tural-film unit of the 
U.S. Office of Coérdinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, is acting director of Middle 
America’s Information Bureau. His latest 
book, Trees and Test Tubes, concerns 
natural rubber in the Americas. 
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Our Wartime Challenge 


Rotary, says its new President, must hold the front 
line of the home front. It has the men... the spirit. 


By Charles L. Wheeler 


President, Rotary International 


0. WHOLE planet today is a 
crucible. In it we are running a 
test—on whether man shall keep 
or lose his freedom. And in that 
test Rotary has the greatest ob- 
ligation and opportunity in its 38 
years of life. While our sons and 
daughters hold the front lines 
where the blood is flowing, our 
job is to hold the front line of the 
home front. 

We have the equipment. Ro- 
tary, as I see it, is a great reservoir 
of skilled manpower and of dy- 
namic ideas. Its strength seems in- 
exhaustible. To tap that manpower 
and to harness those ideas, we 
need vigorous leadership and im- 
aginative guidance in every Club, 
District, and Committee—in every 
unit of our world-wide organiza- 
tion—for strong units make strong 
Rotary, and strong Rotary gets 
things done. 

I know two brothers. Victor is 
an artist. Sam once came to visit 
him and to watch him paint. “Vic- 
tor,” he said, ““when we were lads, 
I could always do everything you 
could. Now I’m going to paint.” 
And so Victor set up an easel on a 
beautiful California hillside and 
handed his brother a palette and 
some brushes. After a moment 
Sam asked, “What shall I paint?” 

Victor frowned. “Fold up your 
easel, Sam, and put away your 
brushes. If you can’t see a pic- 
ture, you will never make a 
painter.” Victor was both right 
and wrong. Right that an artist 
must first see his picture; wrong 
that Sam would never have made 
a painter. Think what a bit of 
patient guidance and a little edu- 
cation might have made of Sam. 

We are now on the threshold of 
a new Rotary year. What is the 
picture we shall try to create in 
the next 12 months? It goes al- 
most without saying that we will 
continue to aim at the long-stand- 
ing objectives of Rotary’s four 
lanes of service and to carry on 
the comprehensive program of 
service education and friendship 
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promotion which Fernando Car- 
bajal so thoroughly rooted in his 
victory garden during the past 
year. But our big overall job is to 
get the home war work done now! 
One of the surest ways to do it is 
to use tools with which we are 
thoroughly familiar—but to use 
them harder than ever. 

Rotary stresses Vocational Serv- 
ice, for example. I know a man 
who used Rotary’s Vocational 
Service pamphlet as the basis for 
his labor negotiations— out of 
which came a contract so fair to 
all concerned that his great plants 
have never missed an hour of op- 
eration because of labor difficul- 
ties. We know our goals in this as 
in our other phases of service. Ro- 
tary’s outgoing Board of Directors 
has set them up for all to see in 
the following statement: 

World-wide war upheavals affecting 
almost every type of business and pro- 
fessional endeavor challenge Rotar- 
ians to practice Vocational Service as 
never before in order to attain the Sec- 
ond Object and through their example 
and influence everywhere to promote 
the spread of the same ideals to all 
businesses and professions. Rotarians 
everywhere are expected to do their 
utmost, both individually and through 
their vocations, to serve their respec- 
tive Governments in their wartime 
efforts. 

Confidence is essential to the success 
of private enterprise both in the war 
effort and in the post-war period. 
Without confidence business as a pri- 
vate institution is not likely to sur- 
vive. Confidence can be maintained 
only through active ethical perform- 
ance and “the dignifying by each Ro- 
tarian of his occupation as an oppor- 
tunity to serve society.” Many rela- 
tionships enter into the building of 
confidence including those with em- 
ployees, buyers, sellers, competitors, 
the Government, and the public at 
large. 

Both Clubs and members are chal- 





Cuest 


lenged to study and understand Voca 
tional Service 
sional standards) in all of its relation 
technical and human, 


through revitalized program emphasis 


(business and profes 
ships, both 


Each Rotarian is urged to examine 
carefully and to improve the practices 
in his own business; then, by example 
and influence, to raise the business 
and professional standards of his fel 
low Rotarians and others in 
community. 

Rotary Clubs have great opportu 
nities now to work for the occupa 
tional survival of their members—to 
aid and advise those who of war ne 
cessity must change to other lines of 
endeavor 

Rotarians are further obligated to 
exert their positive influence to raise 
the standards of practice in their craft 
associations in which it is presumed 
they hold membership 

By word and deed Rotarians should 
continually present sound and effec- 
tive arguments for the reéstablish 
ment of private enterprise when the 
war emergency ends. 

Such a program, successfully ac 
complished, will through the restora 
tion of confidence automatically re- 
move the necessity for many of the 
governmental controls now surround- 
ing private enterprise. 


O.. BIG JOB, I repeat, is to 
help win the home-front battle, 
but we must, as the above state- 
ment urges, also look ahead. Ro- 
tary International is one of 137 
groups now studying how best to 
shape post-war world economy. 
We can also do some grass-roots 
planning in our home towns. One 
Rotarian did. Itemizing $75,000 
worth of job-making work to be- 
gin the day war ends in his own 
business, he started a movement 
that has accumulated a 2-billion- 
dollar work pile of ready-for-con- 
tract work. That will make a much 
better greeting for returning sol- 
dier boys than all the parades and 
speeches in the world. 
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WISH I had the space to quote 
at length from the address 
of the Undersecretary of State 
of the United States, Sumner 
Welles, at Toronto University on 
February 26. This address, deal- 


ing mainly with world economic 
problems, has very significant par- 
agraphs on the need of wartime 
planning for post-war peace, ol 
which I quote the following: 

My Government believes that 
the initiation of such studies is 
already overdue. If we do not 
make a start now, there is dange? 
that we shall be brought togethe 
to make the peace with as manu 
plans as there are Governments. 

The day of complete victory 
cannot come too soon; we all give 
thanks to God for every advance 
we make toward that goal, at 
every sign of weakness in our ene- 
mies. Between now and that day 
we must endeavor to prepare our- 
selves to meet the responsibilities, 
and to make the most of the op- 
portunities, that peace will bring. 

I am glad to say that my Gov- 
ernment intends at once to under- 
take discussions with other mem- 
bers of the United Nations as to 
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the most practical and effective 
methods through which these vi- 
tally necessary conferences and 
consultations between us all can 
be held. 

Two days later the President 
of the United States of America 
announced the call for the first 
United Nations conference on food 
and agriculture. This conference, 
in which even its conveners at 
first lacked faith, has been a no- 
table success. This is an encourag- 
ing augury for the future. Not 
only are we to have an interna- 
tional conference on relief and re- 
habilitation in the latter part of 
August, but, as the President inti- 
mated in thanking the delegates 
to the Food Conference, a series 
of United Nations conferences in 
which security would eventually 
find its place will probably be held 
before the end of hostilities. 

There are three fundamental 
differences between this method 
of setting up the machinery of 
peace after the Second World 
War and the creation of the 
League of Nations at Paris in 1919. 

In the first place, we are begin- 
ning earlier. The 14 Points of 
Woodrow Wilson came in Janu- 
ary, 1918, almost ten months after 
the entrance of the United States 
into the First World War, whereas 
the Atlantic Charter was formu- 
lated four months before the 
United States entered the present 
war. There was no effort made 
by Governments to create the 
post-war League of Nations ma- 
chinery until the statesmen met at 
Paris. This time, with the end of 
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the war scarcely in sight, we have 
already begun the creation of a 
United Nations post-war machin- 
ery. 

In the second place, the method 
of creating this machinery is dif- 
ferent. The League of Nations 
was created by a committee of the 
Paris Conference which met in 
hardly more than a dozen secret 
sessions, after which the Covenant 
was reported to the plenary ses- 
sion of the Peace Conference. The 
International Labor Organization 
was the result of a similar series 
of meetings of the Labor Commit- 
tee, of which Samuel Gompers was 
the chairman and at which | 
had the privilege to assist. The 
League, then, was created in one 
piece by the Paris Conference 
This time we are not beginning 
with the world organization as a 
whole, but we are following a 
more practical method, setting up 
special organs for. specific pur- 
poses in a whole series of opera- 
tions. 

President Wilson’s simpler plan 
had certain advantages. The 
League was a compact body, high- 
ly centralized, with the Secreta- 
riat, Assembly, and Council meet- 
ing in one place for efficient oper- 
ation. Its scope was narrower 
than is now seen to be necessary. 
The task envisaged in 1919 was a 
pioneering one and could not go 
into all the details. 

Today we begin with the details. 
The pattern is now unfolding for 
the creation of the United Nations 
of the World, which I presume 
will be the name of the world or- 


SHOTWELL 


Dr. Shotwell is singularly qualified to take stock of methods to 


set up the peace. 


He has taught history at Columbia Univer- 


sity since 1908, was a member of a commission at the Peace Confer- 
ence that wound up World Wac I, has directed the economics and his- 
tory division of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace since 
1924, now is chairman of the Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace. His article is No. 24 of the “A World to LIVE In” series 
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HERE'S THE WAY delegates to the Food Conference at Hot Springs, Va., 


ganization in place of the League 
of Nations. It would seem to be 
the holding of a series of confer- 
ences on various phases of world 
activity to create appropriate ma- 
chinery, each one a room, so to 
speak, of the United Nations edi- 
fice. The architects of the new 
organization of international life 
will have to make sure not only 
that the rooms are provided, but 
that they fit with each other and 
that there are corridors connect- 
ing them without forcing the ten- 
ants to go out of doors when they 
wish to get together. 

I have said frequently that the 
world organization needed to pro- 
vide security and justice, to im- 
plement the four freedoms, and to 
carry ouf the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter, has three main di- 
visions: (1) political security; (II) 
welfare; (III) justice. 

So far the contemplated United 
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Nations conferences seem to be in 
the field of welfare, which is a 
general term for economic and 
social reconstruction. The United 
Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture showed what can be 
hoped for in this whole field. 
Technical experts, those who 
know the needs of the situation, 
set forth the principles on which 
statesmen should act, but left to 
the statesmen the task of actually 
setting up the machinery, the 
need for which they pointed out. 
In Great Britain the delibera- 
tions of the conference came very 
near to crowding war news off the 
front page. Unfortunately the 
conference got off to a bad start in 
the eyes of the American people 
due to what seemed to be an un- 
fortunate restriction on the press, 
which was later on partially re- 
lieved. Granting the necessity of 
greater protection of delegates in 








met about a table to discuss ways to feed the post-war world. 


wartime, it was too bad that the 
compromise reached with 
press after some days could not 
have been the procedure in the 
beginning and columns of news- 
paper space devoted to condemna- 
tion of the procedure could have 
been devoted to describing what 
actually took place. Few docu- 
ments have a more stirring appeal 
than the Declaration of the confer- 
ence, from which I quote the third 
article: 

There has never been enough 
food for the health of all people. 
This is justified neither by igno- 
rance nor by the harshness of 
Nature. Production of food must 
be greatly expanded; we now have 
knowledge of the means by which 
this can be done. It requires imag- 
ination and firm will on the part 
of each Government and people to 
make use of that knowledge. 

This is a charter of freedom 
from want of food which will be 
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historic. It is recognized that 
neither ignorance nor the harsh- 
ness of Nature can be used as an 
excuse for hunger or want. The 
declaration that what is really 
needed is imagination and will- 
power on the part of each Govern- 
ment might well be applied to 
every field of activity including 
security, which must be consid- 
ered by succeeding United Na- 
tions conferences. We cannot 
build a world of political and eco- 
nomic security without .imagina- 
tion and will; but the plans must 
be carefully thought through, for 
good intentions alone would 
wreck all 

The Food Conference created 
an Interim Commission which 
was to meet in Washington, by 
July 15, to formulate plans for an 
international organization on food 
and agriculture. 

Hardly had the conference ad- 
journed before a draft convention 
was announced for a Conference 
on Relief and Rehabilitation. The 
draft agreement outlines in its 
preamble the scope contemplated. 
I quote: 

Being determined that imme- 
diately upon the liberation of any 
area by the armed forces of the 
United Nations the population 
thereof shall receive aid and relief 
from their sufferings, food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, aid in the preven- 
tion of pestilence and in the re- 
covery of the health of the people, 
and that preparation and arrange- 
ments shall be made for the re- 
turn of prisoners and exiles to 
their homes, for the resumption of 
agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction and the restoration of es- 
sential services, to the end that 
peoples once freed may be pre- 
served and restored to health and 
strength for the tasks and oppor- 
tunities of building anew. 

The Relief and Rehabilitation 
organization establishes the first 
United Nations organization. It 
is significant that it creates a coun- 
cil which shall have one represen- 
tative from each member Govern- 
ment and a Central Committee 
composed of the representatives of 
China, the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, the United King- 
dom, and the United States of 
America. 

One’s imagination may contem- 
plate an economic and financial 
conference creating machinery for 
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stimulation of trade, distribution 
of raw materials, and the creation 
of a sound financial structure 
throughout the world, and pos- 
sibly the establishment of an in- 
ternational bank. There should 
also be a conference on reéduca- 
tion to plan an organization for in- 
tellectual codperation. If the 
model of the Food Conference 
were followed, each of these con- 
ferences would set up its own in- 
terim commission to create appro- 
priate machinery in its field. 

It will be seen that this pro- 
cedure is vastly different from the 
conference which created the 
League of Nations. At Paris the 
edifice of world peace was cre- 
ated at one time. Now the edifice 
of peace is being created part by 
part. But it will already be evi- 
dent why I cautioned at the start 
that the present method may 
leave us with an incomplete and 
unbalanced scheme, unless we 
keep in mind the interplay of one 
subject with another. The field 


of welfare cannot be organized 
without regard to that of security. 
Machinery to guarantee freedom 
from hunger and to stimulate 
sound economic practices will be 
worthless if we emerge from the 











St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


“THE CHIEF delegate to the Food Confer- 
ence’’—by Cartoonist Daniel R. Fitzpatrick. 


Second World War only to go into 
a state of preparedness for the 
Third World War. The edifice 
will not be complete without po- 
litical codperation to preserve the 
peace. There can be no escape 
from having some central organi- 
zation such as a council or an as- 
sembly to bring the work of the 
technical agencies in focus. 
Finally, those agencies of Ge- 


neva which have proved of valye 
should be used by the United Noa. 


tions. It would be foolish to tpy 
to duplicate the work of the [n. 
ternational Labor Organization 
and the statute of the Woprlq 
Court. They can be utilized with. 
out much change by the Uniteg 
Nations machinery. 

I believe that our approach to 
the problems of the future jg 
much more promising than last 
time. In 1918 there was probably 
as much sentiment in the United 
States for the League of Nations 
as exists now for a United Nations 
organization, but the impulse of 
the public was not supported by 
sufficient information and thought. 
and at the same time practices 
were being indulged in which 
made cooperation in the future all 
the more difficult. 

I refer in the latter case partic- 
ularly to the secret treaties and to 
the impossible war-debt arrange- 
ments of the last war. We have 
been assured that there are no se- 
cret treaties at the present time to 
embarrass the statesmen in the 
future. And instead of an agree- 
ment for repayment of the war 
debts in money, which was ut- 
terly impossible, we have the lend- 
lease arrangement, which is one of 
the most far-sighted financial ar- 
rangements of our time. No quar- 
rels as to war debts should arise 
to plague us in the future. In- 
stead, Article VII of the lend- 
lease master agreement provides 
that the repayment of lend-lease 
material be in such a manner as to 
carry forward objectives of the At- 
lantic Charter. 

I am optimistic, although I have 
no illusions as to the forces of 
reaction, selfishness, and dema- 
goguery which will appeal to 
every one of our prejudices to 
keep the United States from codp- 
erating with its allies and to keep 
them from codperating with the 
United States in the building of a 
world organization. But I believe 
there is reason for hope, because 
the Government is further along 
and because the people are more 
advanced in their understanding 
of the issues. 

The issues are now before us 
and I hope that under the proc- 
esses of democracy by which we 
determine our national policies 
they will be adopted in every 
forum of the land. 
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| WAKE to the sound of feet on 
the floor overhead, where seven 
évacué children are getting up. 
That quick-footed rumble arouses 
me now instead of the alarm clock 
I used in peacetime. The clock 
went wrong several months ago, 
and though I persuaded a friendly 
watchmaker to take it into his 
shop, he frankly warned me that 
it could not be repaired “for the 
duration.” 

His shop opens only to keep the 
business alive. It is in charge of 
his father, an elderly man who re- 
tired years ago, and who sits there 
doggedly waiting for peace to re- 
turn. The watchmaker himself 
works a ten-hour day or more as- 
sembling precision instruments 
for aircraft in a neighboring town. 

I dress in hard _ corduroy 
breeches, hand-knitted stockings, 
heavy boots, gaiters, an old khaki 
shirt, a Harris tweed jacket. The 
elbows are in holes, but I have 
got my “name down for two 
leather patches. Before the war, 
I used a Saville Row suit in a soft 
gray, a silk shirt, Bond Street 
shoes supposed to be of a fashion- 
able English country cut. I look 
down at my boots. They are real 
country cut. 

Before this war began, I was a 
professional writer. When my 
England became a beleagured for- 
tress, my future became plain. 
My eyes are badly damaged, but 
I could produce food. I knew 
something of beekeeping, which 
I had done idly in the past for 
amusement. 
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Now I began to buy colonies of 
bees throughout three English 
counties and to collect them into 
apiaries near my _ 600-year-old 
home in a small country town 
where the cloth for the red coats 
of English soldiers used to be 
made. After the war I will write 
again. Meanwhile I produce some 
tons of honey each year to replace 
sugar that the German U-boats 
sink. 

I glance, by habit, at the black- 
out curtains as I dress. There are 
two penalties when cracks of light 
escape to the darkened world. 
You may be called upon by the po- 
lice, which means a fine. Or you 
may attract a bomb. 

As I shave, using ersatz soap 
from a glass pot and scraping 
with a blade I have used for nine 
days, I reflect that my clothes 
coupons are lasting well, and 
marvel at the extreme skill with 
which the Government has shown 
us how to do without 60 percent 
of the things we used to think es- 
sentials of life. 

There is no hair oil, and no sub- 
stitute. Face soap is rationed. The 


water is cold because fuel is ra- 
tioned. But cold-water shaving is 


as easy as the other kind, after a 
shiver or two. 

Breakfast is a bit ersatz, but 
very good. There is powdered 
milk and saccharine in the coffee, 
so as to leave real milk and sugar 


Life is not skittles and 
beer, but people carry on 


united by a common cause. 
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rations for the children. A baked 
potato in its skin is served to re- 
duce the bread eaten; bread is not 
rationed, but men lose their lives 
bringing us the grain from over- 
seas. 

Today 
milk, because we 
cream we can to form a tiny 
weekly pat of homemade butter, 
which helps out our two ounces 
per head of bought butter. The 
sale of cream is illegal. The bread 
is whole meal, brownish gray, 
with a little potato flour in it; but 
it tastes wholesome, though dry 
Margarine takes the place of but- 
ter, mainly. 

This is a gala day: we have 
some green bacon and scrambled 
dried Marmalade is home- 
made, with sugar saved from an 
eight-ounce weekly ration; the 
“fruit” is orange peels (the chil- 
dren drank the fresh juice) mixed 
with apples. But it is possible to 
buy a pound of oranges only two 
or three times in a year, and only 
then if you have a child under 5. 

I read my newspaper. It is very 
small owing to shortage of news- 
print. The news is excellent— 
enemy setbacks everywhere. I am 
reminded of that dark time when 
Britain stood alone, battered and 
dogged, when there were no ene- 
my setbacks anywhere. 

I go out tomy car. It is a 1936 
model, but compared with others 
on the roads, it is pretty new. No 
new cars have been available to 
civilians here for years. I get two 
gallons of petrol a month, so that 
I can go around my apiaries, some 
of which are five miles distant, 
carrying hives, apparatus, etc., 
putting on candy food, and at- 


the children have skim 
take off what 


egg 
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tending to the warmth and health 
of the bees 

I glance at my tires. I am liable 
to arrest if I drive with the can- 
vas showing Rubber is very 
short: a tire can be retreaded if 


handed in when smooth, but not 


once the canvas shows. One can- 
not buy new tires As I drive 
along the ancient High Street, 


with its iumble of historic houses 
leaning toward each other like old 


crones shaking their heads at 
modernity, I see a girl I know, 
and wave to her. She is walking 


along, totally unembarrassed, 
with some intimate garments she 
has just bought. They are folded 
over her arm. It is forbidden to 
wrap purchases in -paper now- 
adays. She is a handsome girl. She 
wears very old country tweeds, 
and is stockingless. With clothes 
rationed, stockings are a luxury 
seldom seen now. Sixty clothes 
coupons are an adult’s allowance 
for 14 months. A man’s suit takes 
29. A woman’s jacket and skirt 
take 18; an overcoat, 18; a baby’s 
napkin, 1; aid-raid shelter suit, 11; 
domestic overall, 6; socks, 3. 

She walks bareheaded, looks 
amazingly fit. Her people are rich, 
but she is going to take her place 
at a factory bench. She has been 
conscripted, in common. with 
practically all girls and women up 
to mature age. This girl used to 
have her personal maid, and there 
were four or five servants in the 
house. Now there are none. They 
cook their own meals, and eat in 
the kitchen for warmth. They 
are happier than they were before 
the war. Overworked, but enjoy- 
ing life instead of creeping 
through it. 

I see children running from 
shop to shop to spend their sweet 
coupons. Three ounces per head 
per week. There is almost no 
choice; you take what you are 
given, but the sweets are as 
wholesome and attractive as be- 
fore the war, and price has scarce- 
ly changed. Like all other food 
prices, it is controlled. 

I pass a stately home of Eng- 
land, set back in its great park. 
The house is occupied by Ameri- 
can troops. There are tanks and 
lorries on the gravel sweeps, on 
the ancient shaven lawns. In one 
corner, men are practicing bayo- 
neting sacks of straw. The titled 
lady owner lives in the kitchen 
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“SHE IS WALKING along, totally unembarrassed, with some intimate garments she has just 


bought. They are folded over her arm. 


and a couple of bedrooms. All 


day long the owner is out on war 


work. 

The road-direction boards are 
up again at main corners. Every 
direction sign in the whole coun- 
try was taken down in May, 1940, 
and the place name blacked out 
on every post office, public build- 
ing, shop, and tradesman’s van. 
That was because we expected in- 
vasion hourly, and did not mean 
to show the enemy where they 
were. We are ready for invasion 
still. 

I pass a road block. It consists 
of huge concrete pillars six or 
eight feet round, waiting to be set 
in place across the road. At pres- 
ent they stand in the hedge. Com- 
manding this block from a few 
yards distant is a machine-gun 


It is forbidden to wrap purchases in paper.” 


nest, built round with sandbags 
I see a khaki-capped head look 
over at me as I pass; and shout 
a greeting. 

The Home Guards are out on 
maneuvers. They are the yeomen 
of England, shopkeepers, farm 
laborers, county gentlemen, 
poachers, parsons, bank clerks, 
shepherds. They are _ heavily 
equipped with modern arms and 
light artillery, and they are ade- 
quately battle trained and uni- 
formed. Every tiny village has 
its section. 

I recall a morning back in June, 
1940, when the tale ran like fire 
around ‘the countryside that the 
Germans had landed. The Home 
Guards manned the defenses 
With them went dark, gnarled old 
laborers, not officially enrolled 
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One of them was a farm hand of 
70. with a scythe. Had the enemy 
come that way, I believe he would 
have killed his man. 

[ reach my apiary, and work 
there till lunch time. I have no 
gloves, because they need cou- 
p ns. Never mind! It makes me 
more deft, and I seldom get stung. 
I put on some more blocks of 
candy, and replace some wet 
packing. 

When I have been working 
some time, a lorry filled with land 
girls goes rattling by. They are 
cutting big timber in the ancient 
wood farther along, where King 
Alfred’s Saxon bands hid from the 
Danish invaders 1,000 years ago. 
Later the keels of some of Lord 
Nelson’s ships were cut there that 
rolled to Trafalgar, to repel the 
French invaders. 

Overhead thunders a formation 
of Fortress bombers of the Ameri- 
ean Army Air Force. I recall 
working in this apiary in the days 
when the sound of aircraft made 
one look around for cover. In 
those days there was never a Brit- 
ish machine in the local sky; only 
German daylight raiders on their 
way to smash and fire a near-by 
city. 


I. IS time for lunch. I sit on the 
five-barred gate, and munch gray- 
ish national bread and margarine 
and cheese. I drink cold tea 
preciously. At home they will be 
eating “boneless beef” (one-sev- 
enth of 28 cents’ worth per head 
per day; a man’s weekly ration is 
one shilling and twopence worth), 
with potatoes and cabbage. The 
potatoes were grown at home, and 
we dug up a 100-year-old lawn to 
plant them. They will have bread- 
and-margarine pudding (ersatz 


"I FIND HIM in a game with an American 
soldier, who is playing a bold opening.” 
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the bread-and-butter pudding of 
other days), with custard from 
dried milk, and very ersatz lem- 
onade. 

I jump off the gate. It is wet, 
and may have stained my 
breeches. I am rueful; American 
troops have laundry.priority and 
it has become a thing of the past 
to send household washing or dry 
cleaning to a laundry. It has to 
be done at home, in a basin in a 
9- by 10-foot kitchen, with no dry- 
ing place. English houses seldom 
have basements, and gardens are 
not usually very practical for dry- 
ing clothes, especially in our wet 
Winters. 

I hear, as I walk back to the 
hives, the rat-tat-tat of a distant 
machine gun, where American 
Rangers are practicing invasion 
maneuvers. There are black 
troops among them. These black 
troops have done some touching 
things. They often give candies 
and oranges to our youngsters 
though they need them them- 
selves in this wet and cold cli- 
mate. Thev behave with splendid 
discipline and self-control. 

I work through the afternoon, 
and presently head for home. 

On the way I give a lift to a 
man, tramping along with a ruck- 
sack on his back. He telis me he 
is a seaman on leave, after his sec- 
ond torpedoing, and _ travelling 
300 miles in an open boat. ‘‘That’s 
nothing, sir,” he grunts, as I com- 
miserate. ‘My pal, Shorty, he’s 
been torpedoed seven times; three 
times on the Russian run, twice 


in the Atlantic, and twice on the 
Malta run.” 

I get home, and have tea. Na- 
tional bread, margarine, a scrap 
of butter, plenty of honey, home 
made carrot-and-rhubarb jam, 
fruitless cake with dried eggs 
Tea to drink, but only two cups 

Later I go out again, on a six- 
mile walk to get a game of chess 
It is worth it, for the man I visit 
used to play for England. I find 
him silently engrossed in a game 
with an American soldier, who is 
playing a bold and dashing open- 
ing. Later 
the American looks on. 


I get my game while 


A. home my wife is having some 
friends in. That is done a lot, to 
save fires. If two or three families 
can sit around one fire, fuel and 
electric light are economized 

I return presently, enjoying my 
walk through the unbroken dark- 
ness. Not a light anywhere. Over- 
head the avid drone of heavy air- 
craft going east. It is very lonely. 
There are no cars on the road 

I go blinking into the light at 


home. 
“There are two Americans in 
the bathroom,” my wife says 


‘They've come in on night ma- 
neuvers. They asked if they could 
have somewhere to shave, before 
their unit moved on.” 

I do not see them, for as soon as 
I have had a mouthful of potato, 
I get into my heavy coat, and go 
off to the warden’s post for air- 
raid precautions duty for the 
night. 

It has become a sinecure lately 
but watchfulness in the _ be- 
leaguered fortress will never 
slacken till the church bells can 
ring again—for peace. 
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Jonah 


Aspirin Isn‘t Rationed 


Yet / 


‘Many a true word ts spoken in jest,’ runs a proverb 
that dates back to Chaucer’s time. Here’s a discourse 
that may prove it ...about problems worrying the small 
businessman, with a suggestion for their solution— 


ITTLE business man, how 
prosper after the war? 

Prosperity will be just around 
the corner for and just 
around the coroner for others. 

For those who move with the 
world, it will be just around the 
corner. down 
and watch the world go by, it will 
be just around the coroner. 

If you watch the world go by, 
it will go bye-bye; and then you'll 
be left with no world at all. And 
it is hard to show an annual net 
profit on a business at the corner 
of Nowhere and Never Never 
Land 

After your world has gone by, 
it won’t come back. Life is always 
on to the next. Beware of betting 
on the Great White Hope. I mean, 
the hope of the Great White. The 
White, William Allen White, Sage 
of Emporia. In these pages, only 
a little while ago, he sighed for a 
return of those Goodolddays when 
a businessman knew every passer- 
by and could do every task in his 
own establishment.* That was a 
charming world. I grew up in it 
and loved it not a degree less fer- 
vently than White does. But I 
cannot fool myself: I know the 
Goodolddays are gone forever. 
We are now on to the next. 

And what is the next? 

Some of us Little Fellows are 
believing Professor Acidophilous 
Z. Drip, Ph.D., in his forecast that 
a few billionaire corporations are 
going to swallow all us Little Fel- 
lows, so that when we go on to the 
next, it will be on to the place 
found himself, in the 
belly. Professor Drip 


some, 


For those who sit 


whale’s 


* See Be of Good Cheer, Little Guy!, by 
William Allen White, July RoTarian. 
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By Walter B. Pitkin 


Author and Psychologist 


shows how these Giants have bil- 
lions of war profits to invest; how 
they are quietly buying up the 
very best small industries and 
stores all over the world; how al- 
ready some of the hugest chain 
stores are all over Latin America, 
soon will be wherever else it is 
safe to open up; how, in a brief 
and anguished word, the business 
world is going totalitarian just as 
the worlds of politics and diplo- 
macy and propaganda and war 
went. 

Well, I predict that the story of 
Jonah will repeat, if the whale 
does his swallowing act. Jonah 
will eventually land on a beach, 
slightly the worse for wear. The 
whale will be through with Jonah. 


ae 
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(*) 




















But let’s not go into this Adven. 
ture in Dyspepsia now. Let's con. 
sider how we Little Fellows can 
avoid being swallowed. 

You have one course of action 

that is sure-fire. But you have to 
light the fire. Sometimes yoy 
have to light it under the swivel! 
chair of Jeems McJemms, First 
Vice-President in charge of Siatus 
Quo & Embalming Fluids. It is 
the Fire of Progress. It gets up 
steam faster than any other fire 
known to science and the arson 
squad. 
_ Progress is the most expensive 
luxury known to man. A firm 
pours a million dollars into re- 
search and experimental models 
of a novel nose-wiping gadget, 
only to find, after nine years of 
headache, that a_ handkerchief 
does the job better. When so deep 
in the red, everybody gets blue 
No more Progress for us. Leave 
it to the billion-dollar corpora 
tions. They can afford to lose a 
million now and then, without 
wincing and biting their nails. 

So it has gone. And the result? 
Why, all the big outfits have labo 
ratories and experts of every va- 
riety known to single-track minds 
and immense research funds 
They are thinking 50 years ahead 
So they don’t watch the world go 
by. They put wheels under it and 
make it go by faster. . . but they 
hop aboard and go by too. And 
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“ABOUT 250 presidents of small colleges in the United States 
are wondering how they'll keep their doors open after the war. 
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that leaves you at the curb, 
brother. Just around the coroner. 
Moral? Find a way of spending 
a million on Progress without a 
quiver or a stomach ulcer. Then 
you go along with the parade. 
But you haven’t a million? Yes, 
yes. I know. You have exactly 
$5,632.97 in the bank, Bills Pay- 
SR GR 5 AS and so on. 
You'll count yourself a Favorite 
of Fortune if you end the year 
with $9,112.33 net. No, Progress 
is too rich for your blood, says you. 
Says you. 


Let’s see. What’s your line, 
Mister? Oh, you’re running a 


cardboard-box factory in Katchoo, 
Idahoo? Well, there are 1,337 
other fellows doing the same 
thing in the U.S.A. Vhat makes 
1,338 in all. Every year you lose 
$50 at poker, because you simply 
can’t toss in a blue chip to back 
up a pair of trays. No bluff. 
Everybody catches on early and 
skins you alive. Then again, you 
spend $50 more than you should 
on cigars and silk socks and cin- 
namon lozenges. Suppose you 
took that $100 and gave it toa 
Progress Fund into which every 
one of the 1,338 cardboard-box 
factory owners contributed pro 
rata. Let the quota be scaled to 
fit the gross annual business of 
each contributor. Then you have 
a neat half million a year, more 
or less, with which to investigate 
boxes round, boxes square, boxes 
soft, boxes stiff, boxes big, boxes 
little, cardboard crinkled and 
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Cartoons by 
William Randall 


cardboard smooth, and a hundred 
other problems. 

You make soft drinks? Well, 
there are 4,504 of you. You’re in 
a big business. You do an annual 
million, with a net of $150,000. If 
only a few hundred of you 
chipped in for you'd 
easily roll up a yearly research 
fund of a million. You might get 
nothing from it for four years; 
and then—wham!—a_ chemist 
finds a certain enzyme that blends 
with a trapezoid and produces the 
first flush of young love in every 
bottle or nickel refunded. And 
you are all in the big money. 
(Science is wonderful, don’t you 
think? ) 

Is this the great chance for 
which eager officials of our trade 
associations have been looking? I 
think it is, but I add that not 
every trade association can join 
the Great Parade of Progress to- 
ward Utopia. For it requires rare 
ability and boldness to march 
with the world. And most trade 
associations have erred on the 
side of caution. They all admit it. 
I’m not breaking the news. 

Hitherto most trade associa- 


Progress, 
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tions have done five tasks, some 
brilliantly and most of them 
pretty well. They have served 


their members by— 

1. Running a trade information 
service. 

2. Maintaining a legal service 

3. Standardizing trade prac- 
tices. 

4. Developing trade ethics and 
codes of fair practice. 

5. Working out efficiency meth- 
ods for members. 

So far, so good. But mankind 
is on the march. What served 
yesterday cannot serve tomorrow. 
Move ahead or fall behind. 

A trade association is like every 
other human enterprise: no better 
than the men, materials, methods, 
and managers that go into it. Is 
your own association good enough 
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to take the lead in research? Can 
it win over the strong men in your 
field? Can it sift and sort ideas 
and projects? Can it enlist the 
ablest experts? Can it persuade 
its members to chip in as much as 
they dare for research? Then, for 
heaven’s sake, stick to it, finance 
it to the limit, and don’t expect 
great results any sooner than any 
first-class scientist does in his uni- 
versity laboratory. 

Is your trade association still in 
the pre-war stage? Does it seek 
only to jack up the current profits 
of members by clever little tricks? 
Does it refuse to look five years 
ahead? Then turn elsewhere for 
your leadership in Progress. 

Five years ago I visited many 
small colleges and academies 
which were in distress. I talked 
with their presidents and alumni. 
I inspected the inventories and 
pay rolls of a few more desperate 
cases. And I advised every insti- 
tution to step out in front, by 
dropping its old courses, by seek- 
ing a small special field within 
which it might get new backing 
from industries in quest of long- 
range research and the training 
of technical workers. 

The war will soon force some 
of these institutions to do that. 
Many already are half trans- 
formed into technical or research 
institutes. After the war, if I see 
the trend aright, most of the abler 
presidents and boards of trustees 
will change over. And then we 
shall see a wonderful opportunity, 
not only for these small colleges, 
but for the industries and trades 
made up mostly of Little Fellows 
like vou and me. 

A tiny stranded college can do, 
on a small scale, what Purdue 
University has long been doing in 
the grand manner. The little col- 
lege can get together with you 
Little Fellows through your own 
research institute and can shift its 
abler faculty members and its 
suitable laboratories and _ fields 
(testing grounds to you) to your 
own technical problems. 

And so the college will save it- 
self by helping you save your- 
selves. And everybedy will gain. 
Nobody will lose (except Profes- 
sor Acidophilous Z. Drip, Ph.D., 
who may have his pay cut because 
of his bum forecast about you be- 
ing swallowed up). 

Were I president of a small, 
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student-less, cash-less, idea-less 
college out where the jimson weed 
tangles with the ragweed, I'd call 
in the nearest Rotarian whose 
stake in some small industry is 
enough to step up his diurnal in- 
take of aspirin; I’d take the gen- 
tleman through my chemical lab- 
oratory; I’d ask him if he had any 
problem which a good chemist 
might solve in time; I’d take him 
around to meet my chemistry or 
physics professor and his two lean 
and hungry assistants (lately un- 
dernourished on synthetic sirloin 
which they’ve been making in 
their test tubes, in lieu of cash 





Who's Little Business? 


He’s the fellow with net sales 
or receipts of less than $50,000, 
according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Of the 1,770- 
000 retailers in the U.S.A. (1939 
figures), 1,600,000 of them are 
of that category. Also 638,000 of 
the 646,000 service businesses. 

A wholesaler is a small busi- 
nessman if his annual net sales 
are under $200,000. 

A manufacturer is “small” if 
he employs fewer than 100 per- 
sons—and 90 percent of Amer- 
ica’s manufacturers do. 











salary); and I’d pin him down to 
the issue before I allowed him to 
leave our intellectual mortuary. 

I’d keep this up until I found a 
desperate group of small manu- 
facturers or distributors who 
knew what they wanted and saw 
a shoestring in my institution. 
I’d send them on a fact-finding 
trip—to Appleton, Wisconsin, for 
example, there to inspect the 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 
which conducts investigations for 
the paper industry at Lawrence 
College. And to Lafayette, In- 
diana, to meet the men who run 
Purdue. I’d persuade these men 
to explain the ins and outs of the 
research contracts they make, 
through a nonprofit corporation 
under Purdue, whereby industrial 
research projects are taken over 
on a royalty basis. And then I’d 
explain the shoestring. 

You don’t need a million cash to 
launch research. But you do need 
—absolutely and not maybe—the 
one right man. He must be a man 
who knows the needs of your field 
thoroughly, who has the scien- 


tist’s outlook, and who can map. 
age a small staff well. Some ip. 
quiries I could tell you about 
have been finished inside of the 
$50,000 limit and then have added 
from 100 million dollars to half a 
billion of new wealth to the ip. 
dustry which backed them. 

Just rememiber one thing: vour 
cash must be expendable. If it alj 
goes down the drain, you don't 
follow it. You, Mr. Little Fellow. 
simply gulp, take another aspirin 
tablet, and then write your check 
for your trade association to carry 
on next year’s research. You don't 
sit and watch the world go by. 

As you read these words of wis- 
dom, my friend, about 250 presi- 
dents of small colleges throughout 
the United States of America are 
wondering how they’ll keep their 
doors open after the war. Their 
colleges are scattered all the way 
from Maine to California. Some of 
them could become beautiful set- 
ups for a hundred different trade 
laboratories, each on a shoestring. 

Let’s get down to one or two 
brass tacks (if we can get priority 
on them). 

Are you an alumnus of a little 
college that is now close to the 
rocks? Or is there such an insti- 
tution near your Rotary Club? 

Are you in any business which, 
in your judgment, might find new 
profits and new fields after the 
war, if only somebody could take 
time off to investigate possibili- 
ties? 

Then make a lunch date with 
the president or a trustee or an in- 
fluential alumnus of the college. 
Find out who the ablest faculty 
members are; which—if any—are 


fitted for industrial research; and 


what facilities are at hand for 
which kinds of inquiry. Write 
down details, for they may fur- 
nish the key to the problem. 

If you see even one able man 
going to waste in an idle labora- 
tory, get in touch with him. Learn 
from him. If he is awake to your 
own mind, he will soon open up. 

As soon as you pick up even a 
faint clue to some fairly cheap in- 
quiry that the right man might 
conduct, get in touch with Your 
friends in the industry that might 
benefit from that right man. 

From this point on, follow 
through on a straight business ba- 
sis. I don’t have to tell you about 
that. 
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ZNADA’S Minister of Muni- 
‘4g and Supply, Rotarian 
Howe, squints into a 
ope, a glass-testing 

an optical plant. 


ANADA’S 
7 CROWN 
OMPANIES 


bergest war-goods producer in 
he Dominion is the national 
Government itself. It owns and 
Wns great plants from coast 
te coast. What, Canadians now 
want to know, is to become of 
hem when the warfinally ends? 


By Norman G. Foster 


inery Distributor, Ottawa, Ont., Canada; 
Mediate Past Director of Rotary International 


E anapians have witnessed a 
miracle. Within three years the 
Dominion’s production of war sup- 
plies has risen from almost zero to 
a huge total—estimated at $3,700,- 
000,000 for 1943. So sweeping was 
this industrial conversion that of 
the thousands of plants now hum- 
ming with war jobs, only two are 
making what they did before Sep- 
tember, 1939. Today Canada ranks 
fourth among the United Nations 
as a producer of war materiel. 

How was it done? Private in- 
dustry did what it could, of course. 
But the task was so herculean that 
of necessity the Government’s 
greater resources were put to 
work. The Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply has spent some 
800 million dollars for private- 
plant expansion and to set up 
Government-owned industries 
called “Crown companies.” 








Canada has 27 so-called Crown 
companies, owned outright by the 
Government. The ten doing pur- 
chasing and 
conducting an annual 350-million- 
dollar business; the ten engaged in 
manufacturing 
million dollars; those in adminis 
trative work cost 2 million dol 


merchandising are 


account for 140 


lars. 

When the war is won, Canada’s 
big problem will be to employ her 
700,000 citizens now under arms 
and 900,000 now in war indus 
tries: to reabsorb these into her 
economy of 11% million people. 
Will the Government convert its 
Crown companies to civilian pro 
duction? Or will it put them on 
the auction block for lease or sale 
If so, will it finance private con- 


> 


version? 
These questions agitate many 
minds in Canada these days. Here 


AN INSIDE view of one of Canada’s 
two Crown companies producing air 
planes. The twin-motored Avro An- 
son trainer comes from this floor. 
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we have the Government-owned 
Canadian National Railways with 
transcontinental rail service and 
steamship lines on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, all competing 
with private industry. So also we 
have the publicly owned Trans- 
Canada Airlines and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. Do 
they set the pattern for post-war 
disposition of the Crown com- 
panies? 

No one knows—yet 

The Crown companies operate 
directly under the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, headed by 
Massachusetts-born and educated 
Clarence Decatur Howe, only 
American-born member of the Ca- 
nadian Cabinet. Their accounts 
are audited by the Auditor Gen- 
eral of Canada, and financial ar- 
rangements for their operations 
are submitted to and are approved 
by the Privy Council. 

Two methods are followed in the 
operation of Government-owned 
factories the Crown-company 
method and the management-fee 
system. Under the former, a Gov- 


ernment-owned corporation is 











formed to operate the plant for 
Government account. The presi- 
dent and directors of these com- 
panies are chosen for their par- 
ticular knowledge of the opera- 
tions and usually give their serv- 
ices without charge. They are 
mostly executives of private in- 
dustrial corporations. Under the 
management-fee system the plant 
is operated by a private company, 
which is paid a reasonable fee for 
its services, the Government hav- 
ing financed plant expansion and 
provided machine tools, buildings, 
and other equipment. Such plants 
remain the property of the Gov- 
ernment, but are operated by pri- 
vate industry. 

The range of the Government’s 
manufacturing interests runs the 
gamut of war-needed goods. That 
can be better understood by not- 
ing the more important plants in 
some detail: 

Federal Aircraft Ltd. Started in 
June, 1940, when fall of France made 
it impossible for British plants to send 
Ansons (twin-engined bombers and 
trainers) to Canada for British Com- 
monwealth Air Training Plan.* 

Now making improved  Ansons, 
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synthetic rubber, etc. All 
can’t equal the 
aircraft, the Government’s 


capital before the war. 


models) raises questions: 


Government do with 


Perhaps 


Has Invested 
, in Wartime Industry Too 


F sw AMERICANS were making war goods before December 7, 


Then overnight factories converted. 
Now fantastic quantities of things are going to the fighting men. 

The Federal Government has poured 14 billion dollars into the 
job—financing 85 percent of all U. S. 
has increased the value of the American industrial plant (at pre- 


The Government-owned Defense Plant Corporation, for example, 
spent 7 billions to build and equip some 1,500 plants making air- 
craft, arms, radio, iron and steel, ships, aluminum, magnesium, 
privately owned aluminum 
output of those Government owned. 
stake is 
Uncle Sam is now a Big Businessman. 

The flurry of excitement caused by a few recent “cutbacks” in 
war contracts (due to oversupply in certain items or changes in 
Will 
firms be suddenly cancelled when the war is won? 
its 14 billions invested in war industries? [ 

Private business wants to lead in making jobs for returning 
servicemen and discharged war workers. 
will be determined, largely, by answers to those questions. 
it’s significant that the War Production Board has 


which contain much molded Ply wood 

Victory Aircraft. Formed in No, 
vember, 1942, to operate the Malton, 
Ontario, plant of the National Stee] @a, 
Corp. Ltd., which was expro; iated 
Under Government operation certajp 
difficulties which threatened to jp. 
pede production of the Lancastep 
bombers have been removed. 

Allied War Supplies Corporation, 
Formed in July, 1940, to administer op 
behalf of the Canadian and _ British 
Governments explosives, chemical, and 
ammunition-filling plants owned and 
financed by the Government. Originaj 
program has expanded to involve q 
capital expenditure of more than 14) 
million dollars. Administers 39 proj. 
ects, 32 of which are now in operation: 
the remaining seven include two 
scheduled for large-scale production of 
alkylate for high-octane aviation gasp 
line. 

Allied War Supplies 
One of the biggest wartime develop 
ments in Canada. Built from the 
ground up with self-contained commu 
nities employing thousands of work 
ers. Of 18 major projects operated by, 
the Crown company, three are produ 
ing explosives, three are mamumot! 


Corporatio 


*See The Most Air-Minded Nation o 
Earth, by J D. McCurdy, December: 
1941, RoTARIAN, for an account of the 
Commonwealth Plan. 

7See Will Wood Win the War?, by 
Egon Glesinger, January, 1943, Rorariay 
for description of new uses for wood in 
plane manufacture. 





New ones were built. 


war industry. That spurt 


factories 
And in 


ten times that of private 


with private f 
What will the |] 


unfilled contracts 













But what it can do 









80 90 


Percentages based ‘on figures from the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
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submitted tentative proposals. for orderly termination of con- 
tracts to a few industrialists; that Congress has provided for a 
ten-man “war surplus committee”; and that many businessmen, 
large and small, are studying this practical post-war problem. 
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shell-filing plants (now near maxi- 
im capacity of millions of rounds of 
eavy ammunition per year); two are 
hig fuse-filling undertakings; the oth- 
ers are large chemical preducers. Of 
15 smaller plants, ten make chemicals, 
five turn out smoke bombs and fuse 
powders. As result of this program, 
Canada has become important factor 
1 world chemical production. 
Research Enterprises Ltd. Set up in 
1940, near Toronto to make opti- 





’ July, 
» cal glass—never before produced in 
Canada. Not a building standing on 
site when started; now, 55-acre prop- 
erty with approximately 750,000 square 
feet of floor space and 6,500 men and 
women at work, all of whom had to be 
trained. Has orders for radio and opti- 
cal equipment totalling 100 million 
— dollars. Builds prismatic gun sights, 
* binoculars, clinometers, telescopes, 


© periscopes, dial sights, cathode-ray 
Bm tubes, and secret radio equipment. 
Will doubtless continue after war. 

Toronto Shipbuilding Company Ltd. 


» Turning out mainly mine sweepers of 
» the Bangor and Algerine class. Organ- 
» ized after Government had bought the 
Dufferin Paving Company, property of 
an enemy alien, and as a Crown com- 


q pany has expanded the original water- 
a front plant. Now employs over 3,200 
m people. 

4 Wartime Merchant Shipping Ltd. 
i Organized in April, 1941. Now build- 


» ing 10,000-ton cargo vessels at a rate 
equal to that of Great Britain. Started 
with an order for 300 ships at cost of 
approximately 500 million dollars. 
More than 300 contractors and sub- 
contractors make parts of ships, equip- 
ment, and machinery on a scale never 
before undertaken in the Dominion. 
No ship completions have yet been de- 
layed because of nonarrival of any nec- 
essary equipment or machinery. More 
than 40,000 men and women work on 
ships under construction by contrac- 
tors. No. cargo ships were built in 
Canada between 1918 and 1938: by end 
of 1942 over one million tons of mer- 
chant shipping had been launched. 
Trafalgar Shipbuilding Company 
Lid. Formed in August, 1941, as 











AvucGustT, 1943 


AN shipbuilding started almost from scratch at war's outbreak. Now it is booming. This fast- 
ing yard on the- Pacific Coast belongs to the publicly owned Canadian National Railways. 








Photos: Acme; W.I.B 


Crown company to expedite shipbuild 
ing program, particularly in relation 
to priorities. Works closely with pri- 
ority officials in United States. 

Park Steamship Company Ltd. Takes 
over new ships, when they’re ready to 
go to sea, and allocates them to ocean 
routes where they can best be utilized 
to take Canadian-made supplies to the 
United Nations 

Polymer Corporation Ltd. A Crown 
company formed in February, 1942, to 
operate a synthetic-rubber plant being 
built in southwestern Ontario. Will 
place Canada on self-supporting basis 
as far as rubber for essential needs is 
concerned. Products will be Buna §S 
and Butyl rubber, with annual capac 
ity of 34,000 long tons of Buna §S rub- 
ber and 7,000 short tons minimum an 
nually of Butyl rubber anticipated 
Actual production scheduled for late 
1943. 

National Munitions Ltd. 
Organized in February, 1941, by the Ca- 
nadian National Railways at Montreal. 
In a new machine shop covering 259,- 
000 square feet of floor space, 12-pound- 
er naval guns have been built, larger 
naval guns have been produced and 
gone to sea, and army gun carriages 
are now in production. Plant is virtu- 
ally self-sustaining, being equipped to 
manufacture jigs, tools, and fixtures 
required. 

Small Arms Ltd. A Crown company, 
started from scratch near Toronto in 
August, 1940. Turns out rifles and 
Sten machine carbines on mass-produc- 
tion basis. Now one of largest small- 
arms manufacturing plants on North 
American Continent. Employs 5,000 
persons, more than 60 percent women. 

Cutting Tools and Gauges Ltd. 
Formed in November, 1941, to salvage 
and recondition worn-out cutting tools 
in war plants. Value of monthly pro- 
duction of reclaimed cutting tools now 
approximately $35,000. Procurement 
of inspection and shop gauges runs 
monthly value over $300,000. Skilled 
personnel have been trained at East- 
ern Cutter Salvage Corporation, New 
ark, New Jersey. 


Citadel Merchandising Company 


Railways 





; O.P.a, 












YOUNG WOMEN, old men—all types make up Can 
ada’‘s army of 900,000 war workers. This girl assem 
bles carbine rifles; the man finishes aircraft parts 
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Ltd., a Crown company started in May, 
1940, to purchase and distribute ma- 
chine tools and allocate used equip- 
ment Has alto encouraged domestic 
manufacture of machine tools by ob- 
taining plans and drawings for use of 
Canadian makers and by designing 
new machines, particularly single-pur 
pose machines 

Uachinery Service Ltd Another 
machine-tool organization set up in 
December, 1941, near Montreal, Que 
bec, to rebuild and overhaul used ma- 
chine tools. Handles such equipment 
as passes through Montreal warehouse 
of Citadel Merchandising Also re 
conditions equipment for war-supply 
Workmen are skilled tool- 
makers, refugees released from intern- 


contractors 


ment camps 

Atlas Plant Extension Ltd. 
the Crown companies formed to work 
with private industrial plants Formed 
in October, 1940. Constructs and admin- 
isters substantial extensions on behalf 
of Government to Atlas Steels Ltd., 
producer of all types of special-pur- 
Has built numerous large 
units for Atlas, installed much im- 
ported machinery and equipment, and 
has trained additional staff for ord- 
nance steel production. Employs 
many women as crane drivers, gun- 
barrel machinists, machine operators, 
chemists, inspectors, and metallurgical 
Produces many types of 
Canada’s 


One of 


08e steels. 
I 


observers. 
bored gun _ forgings for 
heavy-ordnance program as well as 
steel for small-arms production. 

1ero Timber Products Ltd. and Ve- 
neer Log Supply Ltd. Both organized 
to meet war demands for plywood. 
Former operates in Western Canada, 
with its own lumber camps in British 

Supplies Sitka spruce for 
Latter operates in Eastern 
inspects, and 


Columbia. 
aircraft. 
Canada. 
ships hardwood veneer logs suitable 


Purchases, 


for aircraft. 

Wartime Housing Ltd. Established 
in February, 1941. Builds and admin- 
isters community hcusing projects for 
war workers at new industrial sites 
and in urban areas where war plants 
have caused housing shortages. Has 
already built nearly 17,500 individual 
houses, nearly 100 staff houses, 10 din- 
ing halls, and 32 special buildings and 
recreation centers, to a total value of 
nearly 70 million dollars. Standard- 
ized four- and six-room demountable 
insulated houses, renting from $22 to 
$30 a month, are backbone of opera- 
tions. Many large communal centers 
built at large munitions plants or near 
war plants in crowded cities. One of 
these accommodates 500 men. These 
centers have single and double rooms, 
game rooms, bowling alleys, restau- 
rants, lounges, and laundry units. 
Over 60 Canadian communities have 
had accommodation provided by War- 
time Housing. 

Fairmont Company Ltd. A Crown 
company formed as a rubber stock- 
piling agency. 

Melbourne Merchandising Ltd. Pur- 
chases wool required for military con- 
tracts, 


Plateau Company Ltd. Formed to 
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purchase raw silk, now also handles 
raw cotton and kapok and nylon for 
Canadian war requirements. 

Wartime Metals Corporation. 
Formed to direct production of mag- 
nesium; to exploit and develop min- 
eral deposits for production of chrome, 
molybdenum, tungsten, copper, vana- 
dium, zine, and lead; to purchase high- 
grade scrap “brass ingots. Operates 
Government-owned Dominion Magne- 
sium Ltd. at Haley, Ontario, where 
nine months after soil was turned ac- 
tual production of much-needed mag- 
nesium was under way from com- 
pany’s own dolomite field. At the end 
of 1942, Wartime Metals had 15 proj- 
ects in operation or in course of ex- 
ploitation, mainly mining properties. 

War Supplies Ltd. Formed in May, 
1941, to negotiate and receive orders 
from United States Government for 
war supplies to be manufactured in 
Canada. 

Northwest Company Ltd. Formed 
in 1943 to purchase and coordinate 
purchasing for Canadian and United 
States forces and requirements in the 
area of the Canada-Alaska Highway. 

Defense Communications Ltd. Start- 
ed in 1943. Codrdinates certain tele- 
graph, telephone, and other communi- 
cation systems in Canada for armed 
forces and provides them with addi- 
tional equipment. 

Wartime Oils Ltd. Also established 
in 1943, to expedite and finance devel- 
opment of marginal oil sites in proved 
areas of west flank of the Turner Val- 
ley oil field in Alberta. 

These are the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s chief wartime ventures 
into business and industry. Their 
variety and scope will surprise 
even many Canadians. 

When the war started, the Do- 
minion was struggling through a 
depression that had lasted longer 
in Canada than elsewhere because 





"Power is the combined will 
of the masses, transferred by 
their expressed or tacit consent 
to the rulers chosen by the 
masses. '—Tolstoy. 











it hit agriculture hardest: agri- 
culture was Canada’s mainstay. 
When the war is over, Canada will 
face the future with a diversity of 
industries, ranging from precision 
and optical instruments through 
chemicals to machine tools and 
rubber. Enormous electrical in- 
stallations have added some 2 mil- 
lion horsepower to the pre-war ca- 
pacity of 7 million. Farming has 
been stepped up with modern, 
laborsaving devices. Canada sup- 
plies 40 percent of all the alumi- 
num for United Nations bombers 


and fighters—six times the 1939 
production! And the United No. 
tions look to Canada for 95 percent 
of their nickel, 20 percent of their 
zinc, 75 percent of their asbestos 

Thus it must be clear that what 
Canada does with its Government. 
owned industry in post-war years 
is an item of high importance, not 
only to Canadians, but to the 
world. Perhaps what happens 
here might well be watched with 
special interest by our neighbors 
to the south, for it has often hap- 
pened that social and economic 
experiments in the Dominion have 
been adopted or adapted by the 
United States. 

Ottawa has not spoken, so the 
future of the Crown companies js 
anybody’s guess. But with the in- 
creasing number of public utilities 
being operated by the Dominion. 
it is likely that many of these com- 
panies will stay in business after 
the war. Recently Watson Sellar. 
Canada’s Auditor General, pointed 
out that the Crown companies 
demonstrate that the standards of 
commercial enterprise are not in- 
compatible with those of regulat- 
ing public administration. They 
have established, he said, and the 
public apparently is accepting, the 
principle that codperative man- 
agement can be substituted for de- 
partmentalism without abuses re- 
sulting. No doubt serious consid- 
eration will be given to his pro- 
posal for the creation of a super- 
trust to hold the assets of the 
Crown companies so they can be 
reoriented into post-war economy) 
with a minimum of dislocation. 

Some of the Crown companies, 
Mr. Sellar says, “may have a post- 
war place in the economy of Can- 
ada; others may have none. But 
either they or a new scheme of 
bodies have a place in the plan- 
ning for the peace. The day will 
come when a diversion to civil 
needs can take place. That can- 
not wisely be done by hanging out 
an auctioneer’s banner and knock- 
ing down plants, machinery, and 
store inventories, in all their vari- 
ous categories, to the highest bhid- 
der. That could prove disastrous 
to Canadian economy. It might 
have a distressing effect on many 
communities. By creating unfair 
competition, it could bankrupt 
long-established and_ well-man- 
aged concerns of many kinds.” 
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and more (above) from Florida. 





ROTARIANS have a finny affinity. Here (left) is proof from Mexico offered by Rotary’s Past President I. B. Sutton... 


Fish-Fed Rotarians 


A Tip in Time from Bob Becker, Sports Authority 


a3 FALL, American nimrods salt along the backbone and on the 


bagged 250 million pounds of inside, and wrap them in a wet 
duck, pheasant, venison! It was sack and place in the shade. 
a feast—but, more important, it Or—smoke your catch. It’s easy 
made the shrinking meat supply to do. Write to the U. S. Fish 
stretch much further. This year and Wildlife Service, Merchandise 
that bag should be even larger. Mart, Chicago, for these two free 
The hunter’s shotgun can help booklets (they’ll tell you how!): 
win the war no less than his sol- Leaflet No. 18, Home Preservation of 
* : Fishery Products 
dier son’s rifle. Leafiet No. 19, The Carp: A Valuable 
, hat I’ : See is this: Food Source 
eid But what I’m coming to is this: Here’s hoping they bite and 
aa thousands of those sportsmen are hang on like bulldogs, fellow fish- 
: Rotarians. They can help to pro- ermen of the world! 


vision not only their family tables, 

but their Rotary Club boards as 

well. And here’s something they 

can do about it now—before hunt- 

ing season opens: fish! What 

could give two or three anglers 

greater satisfaction than furnish- 

— ing a one- or two-day bag limit of 

® fresh-caught walleyed pike or 
© bluegills for a Rotary luncheon? 

So catch ’em—and then con- 

serve ‘em. Kill, clean, and ice 

your fish as soon as you haul them 

in. Better still, dress them and 

freeze them. If you can neither 

ice nor freeze them, run a little 









HERE'S how it’s done in Colo- 
rado. These Rotarians were show- 
ing ‘41 Conventioners how to net 
"Old Evil Eye.” Now they can 
apply this skill to a wartime need. 
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war nurseries for children u; 
‘Iphians All this happened long ago in Britain (and also some 2,200 child- 


ne ones 


Tie rOTS you see hese photos— returns from her punch press or lathe 


of mop- Canada, and other lands. It’s happen- for 5’s to 14’s). A Congressional 
daytime ing now in the United States—where ment provides half the funds 
| from Uncle Sam himself is fast becoming one Whatever the plan—this one 
were until of his own largest nursemaids. Work- ter day care, or play schools (se 
ing with local organizations, usually ‘em Busy, July, 1943, Rorariay 
public-school systems, the Federal children must have care. . . if 
Works Agency has set up some 1,500 nities care about tomorrow. 


are a fe 
pel World 
orphan 
breakfast until bedtime. O1 
substitute mothers in the form of cheer- 
ful, healthful war nurseries sprang up 
to hover over them each day until Mom 


FIRE DRILL—at a typical war nursery 
in Scranton, Pa... . For a daily fee of 
about 50 cents a child, these nurseries 
provide good food, happy play, trained 
supervisors. .. While some 2 to 3 mil- 
lion children in the United States need 
care, their working mothers have. ar- 
ranged it for about three-fourths of them. 
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NO WRONG turns here 


These tots learn to obey 
traffic signals as they ride 


their hobbyhorses during 
outdoor play period 


cative features like this 
make these institutions 


much more than just 
place to park one’s 
spring. ... (Below) A cour 
of young men who have for 
gotten all about home and 
mother — for the moment 
. Many a war nursery is 
open for business 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week. 

















IN A Philadelphia nursery 
a boy models clay ...a 
girl enjoys her daily cod- 
liver oil and orange juice. 


y S¢ x3 and story 


hour means a happy 
time for everyone! 
Trained supervisors 
know what tots like 
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il... JOHNSON opened the 
mailbox hopefully. Surely there’d 
be a letter this morning. But there 
wasn’t. Just “ads” and bills. 
Gathering them up, she drooped 
back into the house. Not a word 
from Jim in three weeks! Could 
something have happened to the 
boy? 

From a small manila envelope 
the mail had brought, Mrs. John- 
son absent-mindedly withdrew a 
shiny cardboard disc. Why, it was 
a phonograph record! Probably a 
clever advertisement of some sort. 
She’d have to play it. 

“Hel-lo, Mom, this is Jim talk- 
ing,’ came an unmistakably fa- 
miliar voice. Mrs. Johnson’s 
motherly heart almost turned 
over. “I’m in the U.S.O. center 
here, and they’ve got one of those 
recording machines. You just talk 
into the ‘mike’ like this and, bin- 
go!, out comes a record to send 
home.” . . . Sorry I haven’t writ- 
ten you lately, Mom, but this is 
better anyway, isn’t it? ... Ah 
...er... I’m fine. How’s every- 
body at home?” And finally after 
two and one-half minutes of this- 
and-that: “Play this for Dad and 
my bratty little sister—hi, Jean- 
nie!—will you, Mom?” 

Would she? She nearly wore it 
out that day playing it for every- 
one. It was next best to having 
Jim home. 

“Living Letters’ 
now available in 


’ 


is a service 
750 U.S.O. 


THIS MOTHER enjoyed her son's “living 
letter” so much, she’s replying in kind— 
making a record for him at the local U.S.O. 


AucustT, 1943 





agencies scattered through- 
out the United States. Last 
year more than 25,000 rec- 
ords like Jim’s went each 
month to the folks back 
home. That number may 
double this year. 

These “letters” aren’t, 
can’t be, strictly confiden- 
tial—but that only steps up 
the fun. Occasionally a shy sender 
will whisper endearments to his 


“one and only” into the micro- 
phone. _Then comes the “play- 
back” .. . and a razzing. 


But having an audience has its 
advantages, too—especially when 
a sender falters. One mother must 
have been startled to hear this 
from her son: “I’m (pause ) 

. in the guardhouse. Don’t be- 
lieve it, Ma,” her son continued. 
“That was Chic who chimed in, 
and, believe me, he’s headed for 
the doghouse.” It broke the ice. 

Not always are these records 
strictly letters. One boy sent his 
mother a long prayer and closed 
with himself singing Adeste Fi- 
delis. The local pastor “‘spotted”’ 
it in a sermon and packed the 
church. A former actor made a 
moving rendition of Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg Address. It is frequently 
aired over his local radio station. 
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Photos: U.S.O. Photo Service 
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Hel-io, Mom! 


His voice can come home often now—even if 
your serviceman can’t. A paper disc does it! 


By Doron K. Antrim 


In North Africa a khaki-clad musi- 
cal ensemble, playing 
jugs, bottles, washboards, 
drums made of cider 
thumped out and recorded Ravel's 
Bolero. And from the boys’ 
testimony, “it’s terrific.” 

“Living Letters” was the idea of 
George Robert Vincent, a New 
York sound engineer who, since 
age 13, has been tracking down 
and recording the voices of the 
great. Shortly after Pearl Harbor 
he sprung his plan on the U.S.O 
folks, won a tryout at the Brook- 
lyn Navy yard, was soon handed 
a full-time assignment by the 
U.S.O. and the U. S. Army 

Vincent himself is recording the 
sounds of Army life—the 
dialects, the doughboys’ 
cracks, the officers’ barked com- 
mands—but to thousands of 
American mothers his 
gift was the little record that says, 
“Hello, Mom!” plain as day. 
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Symposium-of-the-Month 1 ee 
Labor Leaders in 
Our Rotary Clubs? 


Any Rotary Club that so wishes may admit a labor 
leader to its membership. Note that Rotary's Out- 
line of Classifications''"—the guide all Clubs follow in 
composing their personnel—lists “Labor Organiza- 
Yet the classification is vacant in all but a 
handful of Clubs. Why? 

Here is one explanation: A poll of Rotary opinion 
made last year by the Committee studying Rotary 
techniques headed by Past Director Richard H. Wells, 
of Idaho, revealed that 55 percent of the Clubs have 
no labor leaders in their towns. 
ever, that of the Clubs which do have, only 5 percent 
have admitted labor leaders to membership—and 
only half these men under the labor classification. 
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Ves! it Is a Preventive 
Says Wm. Ayer McKinney 


Food Manufacturer 
Chicago, Illinois 


Tins IS NOT an auspicious time 
to plead for trade-unionist repre- 
sentation in Rotary. In wartime, 
with emotions at white heat, the 
obstructionist program of one la- 
bor leader causes many persons to 
bracket all labor and trade union- 
ists with him. 

But this is unthinking; as un- 
thinking as to deny Chicago any 
right to a fair name during the 
era of Capone gangsterism; as un- 
thinking as to charge all business 
with treachery because some firms 
cheat on war-contract specifica- 
tions. In every stratum of hu- 
manity there are leeches ready to 
prey on the public body, even in 
times of adversity. 

Read William Hard’s article in 
The Reader’s Digest for June, 
1943. In it he describes the Typo- 
graphical Union as “utterly anti- 
dictatorship and utterly anticlass 
war.” Every local must have its 
books audited quarterly, must 
have a majority vote on a refer- 
endum to raise dues and a three- 
quarters vote to strike. 
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In any event trade unionism is 
here and here to stay. We busi- 
nessmen are not going to wave it 
out of the picture by a holier-than- 
thou Pharisaism. What is there 
that we can constructively do 
about it? The answer is: cultivate 
mutual acquaintance under nat- 
ural, unrestrained conditions. And 
where more advantageously than 
around Rotary luncheon tables? 

Mutual acquaintance works. 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., on the 
shore of San Francisco Bay, gets 
along with 18 unions, and more 
profitably than before organiza- 
tion. The cultivation of mutual 
understanding did it. A quarrel 
of four months’ standing dissolved 
for the Minneapolis-Moline Power 
Implement Company in 1941 when 
its officers and C.1.0. officials 
talked things over on a train ride 
to Washington. 

Preventive medicine is far su- 
perior to corrective treatment. 
Rotary offers an unparalleled op- 
portunity for keeping labor rela- 
tions healthy. Rotary Interna- 
tional recognizes trade unions as a 
classification. Many Clubs can fill 
that classification with an admir- 
ably qualified representative. We 
can teach all such men in our 
weekly contacts about the fair- 


Obviously, unavailability is not the only reason. 
These four brief statements by Rotarians point up 
others . . . and form a cross-sectional view of cur- 
rent Rotary opinion on this question.—The Editors. 
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mindedness of businessmen, and 
equally important, they will teach 
us much about the decency of the 
rank and file of labor. 

Here is a magnificent and favor- 
able field in which not only to 
practice “Service above Self,” but 
also to learn afresh that “He Prof- 
its Most Who Serves Best.” 


No! No One Would Gain! 
Holds George I. Martin 


Association Manager 
Butte, Montana 


Pwr ME to say that I know 
unionism. I joined the Sheep- 
shearers’ Union in 1908, was late! 
president of the Teamsters’ Union, 
secretary of the Trades and Laboi 
Assembly, business agent for 
many building-trades unions, and 
secretary of a joint arbitration 
board. 

Today, as secretary of an em- 
ployers’ association and as mana- 
ger of the Associated Industries of 
Montana, I am on the other side 
of the mythical fence. Yet on 
every opportune occasion I have 
as my guests at Rotary several 
prominent labor leaders of my 
State. These gentlemen are my 
good friends. They are as typical 
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of organized labor as the Butte 
Rotary Club is of Rotary. Never- 
theless, neither they nor the Club 
would gain were they to be elected 
to Rotary membership. 

The elimination from human 
nature of the urge to dominate is 
necessary before mutually satis- 
factory industrial relations will or 
can be a possibility. Rotary has 
distinctly curbed this trait among 
its members. The unions have 
not. The “No Interference” sign 
hangs over every entrance to un- 
ion headquarters. Yet our ener- 
getic altruists hope to sublime all 
the discordant elements of indus- 
trial competitive life in the be- 
neficent glow of our Rotary fel- 
lowship. It is a worthy objective, 
but bringing labor leaders into Ro- 
tary Clubs will not achieve it. 

Rotary Clubs insist on the privi- 
lege of selecting their members. 
Organized labor insists on naming 
its representatives for any objec- 
tive. Are we to let others decide 
who shall or shall not join our fel- 
lowships? Are we to make such 
an exception in our policy or shall 
we abrogate it entirely? 

There is also a distinct handicap 
in the evanescent quality of labor 
representation. It is true that in 
central locations men who are na- 
tional labor officials may hold of- 
fice over a term of years and, be- 
cause of their independence of 
local controversies, become eligi- 
ble and make excellent members 
of Rotary. But for a local union 
or even a local trades council to 
designate a representative to a lo- 
cal Rotary Club is, because of its 
method of transacting business, 
beyond the realm of probability. 
The official personnel of each un- 
ion is subject to an election semi- 
annually; each delegate to the 
trades council is elected semian- 
nually. But most injurious of all, 
any local member of organized la- 
bor who joined a Rotary Club 
would be an object of suspicion 
and censorious criticism. 

It is my considered judgment 
that unless Rotary changes its 
fundamental concept of eligibility 
for membership, or organized la- 
bor changes its opinion of civic or- 
ganizations together with its 
method of selecting representa- 
tives, better understanding and 
lessened industrial strife do not lie 
along the road of their affiliation 
with Rotary. 
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Will They Come In? 
Asks H. O. C. Palmer 


Alcoholic Beverage Distributor 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


Moriny as I understand it, is 
open to all classes of men regard- 
less of race, creed, or social stand- 
ing. It seems essential to me 
therefore—and especially in the 
light of present conditions—that 
we invite labor leaders into our 
Clubs. 

However, the term “labor lead- 
er’ needs careful definition. For 
example, I would not call a labor 
representative in some small town 
a “labor leader.” His own par- 
ticular union might look upon him 
as such, but, to me, this would not 
necessarily classify him as a real 
leader in Rotarians’ eyes. Ac- 
cording to our Club Constitution, 
all members must serve in execu- 
tive capacities in their businesses 
and professions. Just what con- 
stitutes executive capacity in a 
labor group is open to question. 
I would not feel inclined to term 
a shop foreman an executive, 
though his own group might so re- 
gard him. 

There is no doubt in my mind, 
however, that proper representa- 
tion of labor in Rotary Clubs 
would greatly encourage more 
friendly relations between capital 
and labor, but the effort would, 
of course, be useless if the party 
proposed for membership held a 
one-sided, uncompromising view 
of the situation. Also, we should 


have to consider when admitting © 


labor leaders whether the move 
would further friendly relations 
with the labor groups in general. 
Union men so elected to a Rotary 
Club might be assailed by their 
fellow tradesmen for “hobnobbing 
with capital’ and thus lose pres- 
tige among their own group. 

A number of Rotary Clubs have 
had that experience. I know about 
a Club that some time ago asked a 
labor leader to join, and while the 
prospect was personally pleasing 
to him, he wouldn’t come in be- 
cause he feared he would lose 
caste among his own labor men. 
Some labor leaders seem able to 
hurdle that obstacle. however; at 
a meeting of Club Presidents held 
during Rotary’s recent Convention 
in St. Louis, several Rotarians re- 
ported experiences like the one re- 


lated, but one Rotarian from New 
Jersey told how his Club had ad- 
mitted the executive secretary of 
the Carpenters’ Union and had 
found him a very satisfactory 
member. 

Thus it appears to me that the 
number of true labor leaders avail- 
able to Rotary Clubs and willing 
to join them is very small. But 
small as it is, the admittance of 
them to our fellowships would, I 
feel, pay high dividends in indus- 
trial understanding. 

Briefly I would say, undoubted- 
ly we should have labor leaders in 
our Rotary Clubs—if we can get 
them. 


Choose Them Wisely 
Cautions Fred C. Kurz 


Telephone Company Manager 
President, Rotary Club 
Yonkers, New York 


To DECLARE that you favor ad- 
mitting union representatives to 
Rotary Clubs is to make yourself 
a social outcast among many Ro- 
tarians. Yet, in my opinion, we 
don’t settle any question, least- 
wise the labor question, by closing 
the door on the issue. My mem- 
bership in a certain fraternal or- 
der goes back to the days when 
Samuel Gompers, long-time presi- 
dent of the American Federation 
of Labor, was alive, and I sat in 
lodge alongside this great Amer- 
ican trade unionist. What a high- 
type man! I have also conversed 
with William Green, the present 
head of the A.F. of L., and 
with other labor leaders. As a re- 
sult, I do not share the opinion 
that labor leaders believe their 
membership would be frowned 
upon if, as labor leaders, they 
joined Rotary. 

I do foresee that not all labor 
leaders would seek membership in 
Rotary. Certain of them would 
not subscribe to Rotary tenets on 
the whole or in part, but in the ad- 
mittance of men of the Gompers- 
Green type I can see mutual bene- 
fit to us and them. 

If ever we are fully to attain 
understanding and goodwill, also 
high ethical standards in business 
and profession. why keep out la- 
bor leaders? They represent great 
numbers of people; they have ad- 
vanced living standards for their 
constituents. Let’s invite them in. 
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hoy Pay Ga Successful Wether’ 


By Jane Parsons 


0 NE SATURDAY afternoon in 
early September a certain house 
in California is going to be the 
scene of great “doings.” In our 
old-fashioned pantry there will be 
a devil’s food cake (Dick’s favor- 
ite), and a lemon-chiffon pie (Le- 
nore’s favorite), to say nothing of 
some very special strawberry pre- 
serves. Enough space will have 
to be saved on the refrigerator 
shelves for Virginia’s perennial 
first choice—roast leg of lamb. 

No matter where you _ turn 
there will be bouquets of flowers. 
Some new chairs and tables will 
brighten the front porch. If by 
chance you walk past our house 
and say thoughtfully to yourself, 
“The Adamses must be expecting 
their children home,” you will be 
quite right. They are. 

It has been five years now since 
they were all home together, and 
in those five years I have had 
more than enough time to think 
about mistakes I made in rearing 
them. I have learned to look most 
candidly at myself and at my 
status in our community as a 
“successful” mother. 

l’ll grant there is a certain 
amount of outward evidence to 
support my friends’ belief that I 
have done well as a mother. Dick 
is coming from Peru, where he 
has executed difficult engineering 
problems with great skill. Lenore 
is coming from New York, where 
she is doing highly original re- 
search in organic chemistry. And 
Virginia is coming from Chicago, 
where she has taught American 
history in a progressive college 
for the past three years. When 
all three return in September, I 
shall come close to bursting with 
maternal pride. Not for long, 
however, because when I look at 
each one closely, I shall recognize 
once again the scars my own mis- 
takes have put upon these young 
personalities. 

Take Dick, for instance, my eld- 
est child and only son. What spe- 
cific reason lies behind the fact 
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that he is returning from Peru 
when there are countless places 
much closer from which he could 
return? Well, the answer dates 
back to the Spring of 1928. 

Dick, a senior in high school, 
was tremendously eager to fly. 
For two years he had assembled 
model planes, haunted the li- 
brary for aircraft information, and 
pleaded with us endlessly to be 
permitted to go to the airport on 
Saturday afternoons to watch. 

My son’s feverish interest in 
planes appalled me. It wasn’t a 
substantial, solid profession, I rea- 
soned, and anyway he'd be killed 
in no time. The entire thing was 
foolish and impossible. Conse- 
quently, I took a determined stand 
against it, and forced my husband 
to do likewise. Harvey wasn’t 
overly enthusiastic, but his mild 
objections could have been worn 
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“UNDERNEATH I knew this was compensa- 
tion for the planes that he would never fly.” 


down eventually, a fact which 
Dick capitalized upon when he 
used his full battery of persua- 
sions. However, I had no inten- 
tions of witnessing capitulation on 
this subject, and so all Summer 
long he brooded around the house, 
refusing to be even slightly inter- 


ested in making plans for college. 

He didn’t want to study medi- 
cine and practice alone or with his 
father. He didn’t want to study 
law or commerce or architecture. 
There was nothing he wanted to 
do if he couldn’t be an aviator. 
For another six months we were 
deadlocked, and then at the be- 
ginning of the second semester he 
entered the University of Califor- 
nia and four years later graduated 
with high honors from the school 
of engineering. 

There were opportunities for 
good jobs in our own State and in 
five or six other States, too, but he 
passed over them for a job in 
far-off Peru. 

“It will be interesting work,” he 
said, but underneath I knew that 
this was the compensation for the 
planes that he would never fly. 
Into a distant mine in the Andes 
he could put the qualities of his 
personality that had given him 
such an unsatisfied hunger for 
planes. Yes, I could understand 
Peru. 

In 1938 he made his first trip 
back and for three weeks we had 
a happy time. But just before he 
returned we took a long drive, 
and toward evening we turned 
into the airport that had lured 
him as a young boy. We sat 
quietly in our car watching the 
activity on the field, and then 
suddenly a huge plane drifted 
down onto the runway. Dick 
watched it, his shoulders tense, 
and then he said dryly, “I’d give 
Peru a thousand times over for 
that.” I knew it was true. 

And so my son is coming back 
from Peru, and for three weeks 
we will be busy trying to catch up 
on the past five years. Before ! 
have really adjusted myself to the 
idea that this tall man is my son, 
it will be time for him to go again. 

“Don’t forget us,” his father will 
say as we stand on the platform 
waiting for his train. In my own 
heart I will know that there isn't 
the remotest chance that he could 
forget us, not so long as there are 
thundering planes in the sky. 

Lenore has a sense of humor. 
Before she has been in the house 
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an hour she will announce that we 
must not expect her to accept any 
invitations that smack of the con- 
ventional and domestic. But she 
will finish her announcement by 
saying laughingly, “You see, 
Mother, I’m still strong-minded!”’ 

I will laugh, too, but I can re- 
member when this ‘“‘strong-mind- 
edness” was the subject for tears. 
And underneath it still is, because 
I see now with devastating clar- 
ity that I am responsible for most 
of Lenore’s adult difficulties. For 
Lenore lives her life belligerently. 
It is a matter of principle with her 
to object; it has permeated her 
very marrow. This refusal to ac- 
cept anything is an asset in the 
laboratory, but in the world at 
large it is a distinct liability. Le- 
nore is a very attractive and im- 
mensely competent young woman, 
yet it is doubtful if anyone knows 
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“NONSENSE! She would have to go to 
the party becouse ... well... it didn’t 
seem quite normal for a 12-year-old to 
prefer poking around in a laboratory.” 


this, for she is almost wholly with- 
out good friends. Her letters to 
us are peppered with gay accounts 
of battles with the landlord, the 
executives of the Foundation, her 
cleaning woman, the grocer, a taxi 
driver—anyone, it seems, with 
whom she has dealings. 

Lenore didn’t “inherit” this par- 
ticular trait from Grandmother 
Adams or Aunt Johanna Wilder. 
She didn’t snatch it out of thin 
air. No, I bred this antagonism in 
her, not deliberately, of course, 
but just as effectually as though 
I had set out wilfully to do so. 

For Lenore was a child with a 
pronounced flair for extreme in- 
dividuality, and I was a well- 
meaning mother who felt I could 
best help her by curbing some of 
it. I made her positive likes and 
dislikes become violent likes and 
dislikes by forcing her to fight to 
defend her position. 

Did she hate to wash dishes and 
clean the living-room? That was 
too bad, because she would have 
to learn to do these things effi- 
ciently—yes, I even added “hap- 
pily.” Did she loathe Sunday 
school and hate church? Very 
well, she would have to go to Sun- 
day school and church just the 
same. I advanced no reason for 
my stand, but in a confused way | 
felt that it was unwise to permit a 






child of this age to go her own 
free way on such an important 
point. Did she want to probe 
around in her father’s laboratory 
rather than go to Alice Evans’ 
party? Nonsense! She would 
have to go to the party because 

well, because all the other 
girls were going. Besides it didn't 
seem quite normal for a_ 12- 
year-old to prefer poking around 
in a laboratory. 

I was a good decade too late in 
apprehending Lenore. The very 
qualities of intellect that have 
made her a brilliant organic chem 
ist I tried my best to frustrate by 
insisting she conform on every 
possible score. Her only defense 
was rebellion, and I forced her 
into it so constantly that some 
place along the way it became an 
automatic response. 

Sometime during the weeks Vir- 
ginia is at home she will tell me 
she is “thinking” of accepting a 
new position in a larger school in 
New York. It is a position that 
carries increased prestige, to say 
nothing of a larger salary, and al- 
though we will discuss it back- 
ward and forward we will both 
know that next September will 
see her still in Chicago. X College 
in New York may have a new head 
for its history department, but it 
won't be Virginia. 

And why won't it be Virginia? 
Well, I'll tell you why. It is be- 
cause she is psychically crippled 
by an abnormal fear of leaving 
known situations and associates 
for the unknown. It cost her un- 
told anguish and misery to accept 
the position she now fills. Her 
first year in Chicago was a tor- 
ment. The second year was hard, 
and only now in her third year 
has she been able to find whole- 
hearted gratification in the work 
she was doing. 

I doubt very much if her fellow 
faculty members suspect that 
under Virginia's charming ex- 
terior lies a timid, self-doubting 
personality. And certainly I doubt 
if they will ever understand why 
she remains in this position when 
it is apparent she could go on to 
wider responsibilities if she so de- 
sired. 

To understand Virginia it is 
necessary to go back to the Sum- 
mer of 1923. We were then face 
to face with the lowest ebb of our 
family experiences. In June Har- 
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vey had suffered a complete phys- 
ical collapse, and his fine colleague 
who took care of him ordered a 
year’s rest in a sanatorium. To 
have met such expense on our 
usual income would have been 
hard enough, but without a cent 
coming in from Harvey’s practice 
it was hopeless. I borrowed heav- 
ily from the bank and my parents; 
in August I decided to give board 
and room to four teachers froin 
the high school. 

The day they arrived Dick fell 
from the garage roof and fractured 
his left leg. I am sure that the 
hour I stood beside him in the op- 
erating room while the fracture 
was being reduced was the dark- 
est hour in my life: How in the 





“TO HAVE been a younger sister would 
have been bad enough, but to be a shy, not- 
pretty, introverted cousin was disastrous.” 


world am I going to manage? I 
kept asking myself. What is to be- 
come of us with Harvey in the 
sanatorium, and Dick off of his 
feet for weeks, and the four teach- 
ers to cook for and their rooms to 
straighten, and Lenore and Vir- 
ginia to supervise? 

It was after two nightmare 
weeks that the letter came from 
my sister-in-law in northern Ore- 
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gon. The gist of it was that she 
and her husband wanted me to 
send Virginia to them for a year. 
They had twin daughters who 
were exactly the same age as Vir- 
ginia, and all thrée could start in 
the first grade together. I hesi- 
tated a long time before I made up 
my mind. Virginia was shy, and 
not blessed with the winning ways 
that give a 6-year-old such a big 
boost in social intercourse. There 
was a good cnance that she would 
make a happy adjustment in this 
new life, but there was also the 
chance that she wouldn’t. Under 


other circumstances I would not 
have taken the risk, but the pres- 
sure was just too much. I sent her 
away—with a heavy heart. 


A year later my sister-in-law 
drove down from Oregon to bring 
Virginia home. Her children came 
along, and instantly I knew what 
had happened. They were deau- 
tiful children, precocious, vivid, 
confident. To have been a younger 
sister would have been bad 


enough, but to be a shy, not. 
pretty, introverted cousin was 
disastrous. 

The change in Virginia fright- 
ened me. She had been forced to 
compete with two youngsters who 
outshone her on any given point. 
So deep were the scars from this 
miserable year that never once in 
later life did she willingly leave 
the known for the unknown. The 
week that she left for college was 
as agonizing for Harvey and me as 
it was for her. We have never 
been able to discuss that moment 
when she stepped onto the train 
steps, her head held high, but 
tears streaming down her face. 

Today, of course, she is glad we 
insisted upon her college educa- 
tion, for her experiences as a 
teacher have been far happier 
than she had ever dreamed they 
could be. How much misery | 
could have spared Virginia if I had 
summoned up more fortitude and 
courage during those difficult days 
long ago! 

Somehow I could have sur- 
mounted those complex problems. 
After all, Harvey came home from 
the sanatorium wholly recovered 
at the end of one year. Dick's 
fractured leg eventually knit. The 
schoolteachers had their rooms 
dusted and their meals served on 
time. The situations that had 
once left me crushed were re- 
solved in one way or another, and 
only Virginia carries the perma- 
nent scars of the price that was 
paid for lessening my burdens. 

Time is a quantity that I should 
like to seize upon physically and 
bend back to 1928 when Dick was 
a senior; to the day when Lenore 
turned on me white-faced and 
cried, “If you make me go to Sun- 
day school today, I’ll never step 
inside a church again ever, ever, 
when I grow up”; and to the foggy 
twilight when I decided to send 
Virginia to Oregon. 

And so this successful mother is 
getting ready for big “doings” in 
September. Her son is coming 
from Peru, and her two daughters 
are coming from New York and 
Chicago. It’s the first time they've 
all been home together for five 
years, you know, but their parents 
certainly don’t have to worry 
about them. They’ve all done 
very well, and they’re a credit to 
their home. Yes, Mrs. Adams is a 
successful mother! 
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By Andre Maurois 


French Author, Now in America 


iF other day in New York I 
met an old friend whom I have 
held in deep affection for 20 years. 
I was surprised to find him peev- 
ish, disagreeable, and uncommu- 
nicative. ““What’s the matter with 
him?” I thought. “Have I of- 
fended him without knowing it? 
Has someone given him false in- 
formation about me?” 

The problem continued to worry 
me for several days; I recalled his 
words, his facial expressions, and 
I tried to interpret them. Indeed 
I was making myself thoroughly 
miserable about this friend whom 
I was afraid I had lost, when by 
accident I met him again. This 
time he came up to me cheerfully, 
with unmistakable cordiality, the 
same in all respects as he had for- 
merly been. 

“What was the matter with you 
the other day?” I finally asked. 

“Matter with me?” he said in 
surprise. “What do you mean?” 

“You seemed annoyed. What 
had I done? What had people told 
you?” 

“T had nothing against you and 
no one had told me anything 
about you. I don’t understand.” 

“Well, then,” I said, “why did 
you look so angry?” 

“Hold on,” he said, “what day 
was that?” 

“Last Tuesday.” 

“That’s it!” he said. ““Last Tues- 
day when I saw you I had just 
come from the dentist, who had 
given me an injection of novocain, 
and half my face was paralyzed.” 

We have written three letters 
to a friend living in Europe and 
he has not replied to any of them. 
“Tl grant,” we say to ourselves, 
“that one letter could be lost. But 
three! That’s impossible.” 

But three letters can be lost. 
One may be held up by the cen- 
sor; another may be on a tor- 
pedoed boat; a third may have 
gone to a wrong address. 

Moreover, hasn’t it often hap- 
pened to us that, without the 
slightest ill intention, we have for- 
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Little Things That Don't Count 


gotten to reply to a 
friend? “It is more 
than a month,” we 
say to ourselves, 


“that I have owed 
Smith a letter. I’ll write it to- 
night.” Along comes a gust of 


wind, or a dog, or a child, and car- 
ries off the letter. Or perhaps our 
wife, under the pretext of tidying 
things up, puts it in a drawer. 
The die is cast. We don’t see it 
again until ten years later during 
some major housecleaning, and 
then we suddenly understand 
why we have not seen Smith 
gain. 

When interpreting the actions 
of men, it is often necessary to 
take into account their characters, 
their habits, and their phobias, 
of which we are almost always 
ignorant. Very often strangers 
who have telephoned me have 
said about me afterward: 

“He was very abrupt with me. 
Obviously, he wanted me to un- 
derstand that I was disturbing 
him and that he had no desire to 
continue the conversation.” 

But the truth was quite other- 
wise. I had wanted to be polite 
and even affable, but the tele- 
phone exerts a deplorable in- 
fluence on me. Since childhood 
this instrument has intimidated 
me, worried me, and paralyzed 
me. I should rather write ten let- 
ters than telephone for five min- 
utes. Consequently, I always give 
the impression on the telephone of 
being hurried, abrupt, and un- 
friendly. It’s simply that I am 
terrified. Anyone who does not 
know this misinterprets appear- 
ances. Those who know me well, 
understand and smile. 

One must be even more careful 
when those whose behavior dis- 
tresses us are of a different na- 
tionality. In that case the same 
actions may have quite other 
meanings than in our own coun- 
try. At the beginning of World 
War II, when I was liaison officer 
with the British Army, many 





French officers expressed their 
chagrin at having been (as they 
thought) discourteously received 
in the British officers’ mess. 

“T was their guest,” one of them 
said to me, “and they barely no- 


ticed me. They talked about their 
personal affairs and about their 
battalion as though I did not 
exist. What have I done to offend 
them?” 

“Not a thing,” I told him. “On 
the contrary, they were trying, in 
their fashion, to demonstrate to 
you their friendship and trust 
They were treating you uncere- 
moniously like one of themselves 
and they believed they were thus 
paying you a great compliment.” 

On another occasion at Arras, a 
French colonel said to me: 

“Your Englishmen are certainly 
insolent.” 

“In what way, mon Colonel?” 


4a 

: WENT into the lobby of the 
Hotel de L’Univers. There were 
a certain number of young lieu- 
tenants and captains there. They 
could tell by my insignia that I 
was a superior officer. Do you 
think they got up? Not one of 
them! They went on laughing 
and smoking and paid no atten- 
tion to me.” 

“But, mon Colonel, they could 
not have done otherwise. The 
rule in the British Army is that 
when off duty in a private place, 
all officers are equal, as they are 
inaclub. They acted toward you 
as they would have acted toward 
their own superiors. If their com- 
mander-in-chief had come into the 
lobby, they would not have shown 
him any more attention or respect. 
That is their custom.” 

There is no lack of grave and 
genuine causes for sadness in this 
life; let us be on our guard against 
adding imaginary ones. 
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Vice-President, Na@tienal Association of Retail 
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i ANPOWER problems are 


thinning the hair of most of the 
druggists in the United States— 
yet 97 percent ol them are manag- 
ing to along The nortality 
among the country’s 51,770 
normal. 


vet 
rate 


retail drugstores is about 


Druggists who have made the 
most of wartime opportunities not 
only are surviving, but are ex- 
panding. They are playing a far 


more important réle than the pub- 
lic may realize in winning the war 
on the home front 

matter of 


Take the livestock 


conservation, for instance. In an 
all-out war, food is vital to vic- 
tory. It may come as a shock to 


some city folks to know that farm 
animals are almost without veter- 
inary protection. There is an 
alarming shortage of veterinari- 
ans. Many of them are in the 
Medical Corps, where they inspect 
meat for the armed forces. Others 
are doctoring the many horses 
and mules still used in this day of 
mechanization. Through the years 


farmers and stockmen have 














learned to depend upon veteri- 
narians for safeguarding their 
herds and flocks. But the veteri- 
narian has gone to war. 

So in thousands of rural com- 
munities, pharmacists are carry- 
ing on. Oscar Olson, in the little 
town of Windom, Minnesota, is one 
of them. When war clouds began 
to gather, Olson began to study the 
farmer’s problem of keeping live- 
stock and poultry healthy. Then 
he held a series of clinics to which 
farmers came with their sick ani- 
mals and poultry. It wasn’t long 
before Olson’s Pharmacy 
became health-service 
headquarters for man 
and beast. Today animal 
and poultry remedies, 
tonics, digestive helps, 
internal antiseptics, and 
germicides comprise 


WITH many veterinarians in the 
service, livestock men are turn- 
ing to druggists for aid... . Ra- 
tioning and manpower troubles 
are new worries for druggists 
with soda and lunch counters 


oe 
. 
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about 20 percent of the busi 
of this store. 

Similarly, George Norri 
druggist in Olathe, Kansas, addeg 
an extra $12,000 to his business }, 
pushing animal and poultry medj- 
cines. He didn’t develop thi 
“plus” business simply by putting 
in a supply of. livestock remedies 
and then waiting for the farmers 
to buy them. He systematicall, 
began to “detail” the farmers. He 
went to them instead of waiting 
for them to come to him. 

Big-city druggists who are on 
the alert are also finding ways to 
maintain sales in spite of stock 
shortages and population shifts 
Usually they are leaders in thei 
community, active in Rotary o 
other service clubs. There is th 
Shumate Pharmacy in Glendal 
Missouri, for example. Glendal 
is a suburb of St. Louis. Most 
Glendale men work in St. Louis 
and can easily pick up their family 
drug needs at downtown drug 
stores where prices are frequently 
lower. So when Don and Paul Shu- 
mate opened their store in Glen- 
dale three years ago, they cut out 
some real work for themselves 
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But they met downtown competi- 
tion by making their store a serv- 
ice institution. They inaugurated 
a “window soaping” contest on 
Halloween. The young hopefuls 
who felt the urge to cut loose were 
invited to drop around and soap 
up their windows! There were 
prizes for those who did the best 
job. It worked like a charm 
Then they launched an Easter-egg 
hunt, hid 900 eggs all over town, 
and gave prizes to the youngsters 
who found the most. 

When gas rationing came to 
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“WELL, I finally found an empty tube.” 


Glendale, the Shumate brothers 
made the store “share the ride” 
headquarters. Glendale car own- 
ers go to the store and register. 
Each indicates what time he 
leaves home, his home address, his 
city destination, the time he ar- 
rives, and how many other pas- 
sengers he can carry. His regis- 
tration is matched with other driv- 
ers whose routines are similar, and 
through the helpful offices of the 
Shumate Pharmacy one car does 
the work of five. Now, some drug- 
gists may think they are too busy 
todo this. Not the Shumates. By 
taking time to be of service, they 
have in three short years estab- 
lished their store as an essential 
part of this suburban community. 

Yes, putting service to the com- 
munity before profit to self is help- 
ing the druggist to survive. Every- 
one knows, for instance, that there 
are more babies born during war 
years than during peace years. 
That means another opportunity 
for the drugstore to serve the com- 
munity. It is estimated that when 
a baby comes to a middle-class 
family, $75 on an average will be 
spent for medicines and other 
things sold over the druggist’s 
counter. 

A Liggett store in Parkchester, 
New York, serves 7,934 babies and 
the number is growing. Manager 
George Farrell was smart enough 
to make his store the store where 
mothers could buy the things they 
need. Backbone of his baby-de- 
partment promotion is a free pho- 
tograph of each newly born in- 
fant. All the doting parent has to 
do is to bring the young hopeful 
to the store at a prescribed time, 
when the photograph is made and 
presented with Mr. Farrell’s com- 
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pliments. On Father’s Day and 
Mother’s Day he does the same 
thing with the parents—he photo- 
graphs them with their young- 
sters. His baby-photo contests are 
popular events in Parkchester. 

Vitamins have become a boon 
to the druggist. It is estimated 25 
percent of the proprietary busi- 
ness done by the average druggist 
these days is in vitamins. Last 
year, sales as high as $9,000 for a 
single store are reported by Drug 
Topics. No doubt they are run- 
ning higher than that now. Sales 
of vitamins are more than making 
up the business which druggists 
have lost from restrictions on ice 
cream and other items long re- 
garded as “bread and butter” sell- 
ers in drugstores. 

Success in building vitamin 
business is largely a matter of dis- 
play and promotion. In Peoria, 
Illinois, L. E. Throckmorton went 
to town when he set up a vitamin 
center in his store and gave it 
front-page position. His “Vitamin 
Center” is a special display case 
consisting of properly labelled 
shelves on which are arranged 
vitamins for every known de- 
ficiency. Vitamin-minded persons 
may thus go to the “Center” and 
decide what particular vitamin to 
buy. 

Of course, druggists who oper- 
ate lunch counters are in clover— 
if they can get help. But that is 


HERE ARE Author Adamo... and a corner of his modern drug- 
store. Note the neat, attractive way in which products are set out. 


a big “if” and it is getting bigger 
by the hour. Many stores are 
turning to self-service at the lunch 
counter as well as in other depart- 
ments. To make up for some of 
the business being lost to grocery 
stores and hardware stores—even 
hardware stores are selling vita- 
mins—drugstores are promoting 
such things as cleaning supplies, 
seeds and garden necessities, 
games, and playthings for chil- 
dren. Today almost anything can 
be sold, and thousands of drug- 
gists are finding their cellars and 
attics veritable gold mines of mer- 
chandise which in pre-war days 
they had concluded to be as dead 
as the dodo. 

Yes, we druggists are surviving 
the war far better than most of us 
expected. The drugstore front is 
holding, for there is something 
solid and stable about the retail 
drug business. It is as permanent 
as Main Street. And everywhere 
we find that the drug retailer who 
concentrates upon essential health 
services and makes his store head- 
quarters for convenience mer- 
chandise, enjoys community con- 
fidence and thrives. 

: * 7 

For tips from retailers on war- 

time retailing, turn to page 56 
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DOCTOR 


If you think all the heroes 
are made by war, here is a 


story to read! ...about a man 
who is battling age-old foes 
that lurk in the air and in 
waters of American Tropics. 


belie By Charles Morrow Wilson 


0... BRIGHT day, some years ago, 


thousand persons sat in the 
stands of the arena at Tegucigalpa, 
mountain capital of Honduras, waiting 
for the bullfight to begin. It was a 
glorious occasion. Not only were they 
to see four good bulls dispatched, but 
also by paying the price of admission 
they were helping to erect the nation’s 
Sponsors 


several 


tuberculosis sanitarium. 
were the doctors of Hon- 
the staff of the 
medical magazine. 
The 
The picadors 


first 
of the fight 
duras and editorial 
Honduran 

The day started well. banderil- 
leros flung their darts. 
drove their spears. Then—catastrophe! 
The matadors, whose job it was to slay 
the fled. The crowd began to 
boo and stamp, and finally to clamor 
for the return of their money. In the 
box, where the doctors sat unhappily 
watching their sanitarium vanish in 
this storm of popular disapproval, a 
broad-shouldered young Dr. 
Ricardo Aguilar-Meza, stirred and then 
sprang to the railing. An 
older doctor grasped his arm and 
shouted, “Idiot, you can’t fight bulls.” 

Dr. Ricardo bowed. “In this case,” 
he said, “fighting bulls is the same as 
fighting With that he 
leaped into the ring. A moment later 
another Augusto Monteroso, 
followed. 

The crowd roared its applause. This 
was a show rarely vouchsafed an audi- 
ence—doctors operating on bulls in the 
arena with cape and sword. The oper- 
ation was successful and the crowd car- 
them off on its shoulders in tri- 
Dr. Ricardo explained his tri- 
“It’s safer to fight a 


” 


beasts, 


medico, 


suddenty 


tuberculosis.” 


doctor, 


ried 
umph. 
umph by saying: 
bull than to run away from him.... 

The story of the bullfight is the key- 
note to the character of a great doctor, 


a man who has repeatedly demon- 
strated his ability to accomplish the 
impossible. 
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When as a young man he expressed 
a desire to become a dentist, the wise- 
acres chorused, “Impossible! You are 
too poor.” He became a dentist. 

As a dentist, he looked beyond the 
teeth and beheld disease-worn bodies; 
he swore he would become a doctor. 
Again the anvil chorus spoke: “Where 
will you get the money? Where will 
you get the time?” He became a doc- 
tor. 

Again as a doctor, he felt the need 
of surgery. And once more he climbed 
the wall of the impossible, travelling 
to New York to acquire an art which 
he has employed in thousands of cases 
—some of them near-miracles of sur- 
gical dexterity. 

His greatest triumph, however, arose 
out of his love for children and his de- 


Little Hijo blinked, “Si, senor! Rye, 
body has malaria!” 

The doctor inquired, “How man 
brothers and sisters have you?’ 

“Two sisters. I had three brot 
but they have all gone to God.” 

“Did they have malaria befo: 
died?” 

“Of course, sefor! Everybody has’ 

The physician caressed the dying 
child, opened his medicine bag, and , 
solved that some day he would esta 
lish an institution to help these po 
country children of the Tropics w) 
consider malaria unavoidable. 

Today, 20 years later, at Tiquisate jp 
Western Guatemala, Dr. Aguilar-Mez, 
has founded a hospital for little ones 
which is proving that excessive sickness 
and death among children in hot coup. 
tries can be prevented. 

When Dr. Ricardo first proposed his 
children’s hospital, the so-called pra 
tical people branded the idea as fa 
tasy. And not without a measure , 
justification. In all of Latin America 
there were only a handful of children’s 
hospitals, most of them in cities. The 
doctor wanted a country hospital f 
country children. 

From long experience Dr. Ricard 
knew that child health is the real ke 
note of preventive medicine in 
Tropics. In hot countries the bodies of 
children are the usual reservoirs f 
malaria, tuberculosis, leprosy, and othe 
diseases. Adult health is likely to by 
decided during the first six years of 
life. He also knew the hospital bus 
ness at firsthand. 

It was his job to plan, equip, and 
superintend a 250-bed hospital at Tiqui. 
sate, one of the best rural medical cen- 
ters in the Hemisphere. Primarily an 


Photos: Courtesy. United Fruit ( 








Fringed with tropical trees is the hospital at Quirigua, Guatemala, where Dr. Ricardo 
Aguilar served as chief surgeon and assistant medical superintendent from 1923 to 1934 


sire to see them cared for properly. 
One day when the physician was still 
a young man, a farmer from a remote 
hillside brought in a sick child. Dr. 
Ricardo made the conventional blood 
test and found the concentration of ma- 
laria sporozoa frighteningly high. Mak- 
ing a great effort, Dr. Ricardo smiled 
at the child. 

“You have malaria, Hijo. 
laria.” 


Bad ma- 


adult’s hospital, there was, however 
unused space on the ground floor, and 
here Dr. Ricardo announced one day he 
proposed to establish his hospital for 
infants and minors. His assistants 
murmured that hospitals cost money, 
that Government requirements are hard 
to meet. The doctor frowned, got oul 
notebook and pencil, and began figul 
ing. 


He had saved a few thousand quet 
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from his practice and the royal- 
ties from his medical books and trans- 
tations. That much was ready cash; 
enough for a beginning. He invaded 

1cant basement much as he had 


zales 


tne 

invaded the vacated bull ring 20 years 
hefo e, He divided the space into four 
hig wards and several bathrooms and 
nlay rooms. He called in painters and 


told them, “Make this room look bright 

happy. Make it look like a good 
place to live in—not to die in.” He 
hought 50 attractive cribs and high 
chairs, play pens for young children, 
several crates of assorted toys, an over- 
size ice-cream freezer, and a good sup- 
nly of quinine and honey. He directed 
the laying of gayly colored tile floors. 
He selected four superior nurses and a 
good dietician. 

Finally Dr. Ricardo discovered a na- 
tive house painter who is a Walt Disney 
addict. With typical Latin-American 
dexterity the painter began producing 
beaming Mickey Mouses and Plutos to 
hang above every crib and in every wall 
space. The bathrooms he splattered 
vith Donald Ducks. 

The “impossible” children’s hospital 
was almost ready. But practical oper- 
ation called for still more money—too 
much to be raised by a bazaar, a fiesta, 
or even a charity bullfight. ‘A chil- 
dren’s hospital is not charity,” said the 
doctor. “It is the world’s best business 
investment. It builds the future and 
makes the physician’s work ten times 
more valuable!” 

The biggest employer and investor in 
the Tiquisate area is the Compania 
Agricola de Guatemala, Guatemalan di- 


and 


vision of the United Fruit Company. 
The company manager is Henry T. 


Heyl, an adopted tropical from Massa- 
chusetts. Few men know Senor Heyl 
well, because he is habitually shy and 
allegedly temperamental. 


Dr. Ricardo set out for the inner 
sanctum. “I will not just camp at the 
doorstep. I will go inside!” 


“Maybe that’s what you think,” said 
the first of the boss’s secretaries. ‘Doc- 
tor, the day isn’t right. This morning 
the old man heard of a banana blow- 
down.” 

Another secretary 
can’t do that... .” 

The secretary could not have chosen 
more inappropriate words. Dr. Ricardo 
was already inside. 

He described his free hospital for 
children, took a deep breath, and raised 
his request by $5,000. The boss gazed 
at the ceiling philosophically and said, 
“God helps those who help themselves. 
I'm not God, but now that you have 
Started this soap-bubble brainstorm 
we'll see what becomes of it. In fact, 
we'll raise your ante 50 percent... .” 

Dazedly Dr. Ricardo got to his feet, 
whereupon the boss shouted, “Inciden- 
tally, you can’t tell me a damned thing 


took up. “You 
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about poor children or sick children. 
I was raised a foundling.” 

Late in 1941, Dr. Ricardo opened his 
children’s hospital. Little Alberto 
Gomez, age 6, the first patient. 
Like little Hijo Gaitan, 20 years earlier, 
Alberto suffered from a virulent type 
of malaria, and, like Hijo, Alberto be- 
lieved that everybody has ‘malaria. The 
facts that Hijo died and Alberto is now 
Malaria is cur- 
facilities, it is 


was 


well are no accident. 
able and, with 
preventable. 
The children’s hospital has these fa- 
To the limit of its capacity— 


proper 


cilities. 





RECREATION time at Tiquisate Hospital. 


sters scurry for candy jarred from a jug with a pole. 


50 children—the refuge is free to all 
sick children of the Tiquisate area of 
about 400 square miles. It has already 
helped make hundreds well. 
Youthful patients—the usual 
are 6 months to 9 years—come by train, 
by burro, often on the back of a father 
or mother too poor to own pack ani- 
mals. The greatest number are Indian 
or of mixed blood. The people who 
first labelled the idea of such a health 
center as impossible now praise the 
hospital as a significant step forward. 
When you visit the children’s hos- 
pital, you notice an almost incessant 
exchange of smiles between Dr. Ricardo 
and his very young patients. The doc- 
tor turns to you and gesticulates with 
his rather large muscular hands, ‘Note 
the eyes, Windows to souls. 
Also gauges to sickness or health.” He 
stoops to poke a cookie into a small 
mouth. He assists with solving a jig- 
saw puzzle. He lifts a tired little one 
to its crib. “Watch them play, sefor! 
The best therapeutic.” A section of 
floor is reserved for a ninejack tourna- 
ment. Farther on you hear the snap 
of bright blue marbles striking other 
bright blue marbles. In a corridor, an 
Indian nurse squats Guatemala style 
within a circle of tiny nightshirted fig- 
ures. All are laughing heartily. The 


ages 


senor! 


doctor also laughs. “Good nurse. Good 
medicine.” The doorway is momentar- 
ily blocked by another nurse who is 
miniature on a 


Ricardo 


wrapping a 
mamma doll. Dr. 


serape 


tells 


you in 
a hissing whisper audible for at least 
20 yards, “A fine surgery Also 
So | had to pro 


nurse. 
good at dressing dolls. 
mote her—to here.” 

Not all the wards are for play. There 
are isolation rooms for contagious cases 
There are “bad-sick” rooms and an ob 
servation ward for the g.o.k’s (God Only 
Knows). 

Dr. Ricardo pauses beside the crib of 





Always popular is pinata, a game in which young- 
Dr. Ricardo is enjoying it as well. 


a child who does not play. He touches 
the child’s forehead, examines eyes and 
tongue, and instructs the nurse to call 
him after evening surgery. In another 


' 


crib a tiny Indian boy is wailing with 


toothache. Dr. Ricardo crosses himself. 
“Just 
tice the doctor’s fingers close upon the 
tooth. 


tion of his hand and 


one small look, Chico!" You no 


miscreant A lightning-quick mo- 
the 


The doctor produces a stick of candy 


tooth is gone. 
from his bulging coat pocket and puts 
the candy The 
nurse intervenes, “No sugar The 


into the child’s mouth. 


doctor’s expression is one of deep re- 


morse. “So sorry. Completely forgot.” 
You strongly suspect that he will for- 
get again. 


Dr. 
this children’s hospital as the “happiest 
phase of my life.” He calls it 
He knows that the battle 
health is still far from won. 


ticardo describes the opening of 
a “step.” 
child 


Fifty years 


for 


ago at. Heredia, Costa Rica, he was born 
to firsthand knowledge of poor and sick 
children and to defiance of the word 
“impossible.” 

He was the 11th of 15 
cluding two pairs of twins and one set 
within 11 


San José was a 


children, in- 


of triplets—all born 
His childhood home at 


years. 


two-room house with dirt floors, no 
windows; and no illumination unless 
35 
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neighbors donated a candle. There was 
no bed for Ricardo. 

At 15, with both his parents dead, 
Ricardo resolved to follow in the steps 
of his illustrious grandfather, Dr. Jose 
Meza Orellana, one of the first great 
plague fighters of Central America. Ri- 
cardo had no money for’schooling, but 
a cousin helped him through two years 
of high school at San José and two years 
of college at Cartago, where he led his 


class. 


Mow he set out to become a dentist. 
His Uncle Nicolas was a dentist. But 
Uncle Nicolas pointed out that learning 
dentistry requires schooling and school- 
ing costs money. Therefore dentistry 
was out of Ricardo’s picture. 

Ricardo did not agree. He scrubbed 
schoolhouse floors to.earn his railroad 
fare to Puerto Limon. There he stowed 
away aboard a German liner, was 
hauled before the captain, and signed 
on for a two-year term as fireman’s 
helper. 

One night in Havana a friend gave 
him a steamer ticket to the United 
States. Ricardo landed in New York 
penniless, and spent his first night in 
Battery Park covered with newspapers. 
He found jobs as dishwasher, janitor 
for a cigar factory, messenger boy, and 
after completing a night course in an 
installment-plan business school, he be- 
came secretary in a newspaper office. 

By 1915 he had a diploma in dentis- 
try, one good suit, a set of forceps, and 
no money. He returned to Costa Rica 
on borrowed ship fare. Unable to raise 
the 300 colons for his license, he found 
a job as a dentist’s assistant in San 
José. 

One afternoon he fell asleep while 
molding a set of uppers. -He was awak- 
ened by a beautiful girl who introduced 
herself as his distant cousin Angela. She, 
too, was an apprentice dentist, and she 
knew just how sleep-provoking false 
teeth can be. A few months later boy 
dentist married girl dentist. The couple 
promptly set out to drill, fill, and scrape 
Ricardo’s way to a degree in medicine. 
He liked dentistry. But he felt that 
dentistry was not enough. He wanted 
to be a physician, too, all the more so 
because his wife could now take care 
of the dentistry. She was 19 and he was 
23. “We set out to serve Centra! Ainer- 
ica as a team. The world was our pa- 
paya,” he says. 

Friends and relatives thought them 
deranged. But the couple moved to 
Tegucigalpa, where Ricardo entered 
medical school and with his bride set 
up dental practice. The couple’s first 
son, litthke Ricardo, was born just as the 
influenza epidemic of 1918 struck Hon- 
duras, dealing death rates two or three 
times those of the United States.  Ri- 
cardo, although stil! a student, was dis- 
patched to minister to the sick. 
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Not long after Ricardo became a full- 
fledged doctor of medicine, revolution 
broke out and the young M.D. went to 
the front, where he became surgeon to 
both Government and_ revolutionary 
forces. To anybody else that might be 
impossible. One can’t be chief surgeon 
for two opposing armies at the same 
time. But Ricardo felt that such for- 
malities as banners or insignias should 
make no real difference to a physician. 

With a suitcase dispensary and a new 
stethoscope dangling from his smock 
pocket, he climbed on a burro, trailed 
through arroyos and jungles, and 
treated as many of the 
wounded as he could find, directing a 
muleback dispensary, digging out bul- 
lets, doctoring the sick, and amputating 
mangled limbs. He estimated that he 
got ten years of medical experience in 
six weeks, also the resolution to become 
a master surgeon. 

When the revolt was ended, Dr. 
Ricardo discarded his blood-smeared 
uniform, donned workingman’s clothes, 
and wore out his last pair of boots 
walking home. He promptly became a 
member of the Honduras National 
Faculty of Medicine, editor of the med- 
ical magazine, and a private practi- 
tioner. That was more work than any 
one man could possibly do. 
Ricardo did it and took on still other 
jobs. 

He returned to Costa Rica, first as 
physician to the poor, then as physician 
and lecturer for the San José schools. 
He liked the work and the people. He 
liked being a physician. But he was 
keenly conscious of the crying need for 
surgeons. He opened a private hos- 
pital which featured free surgery for 
the poor. That was unprecedented and 
impossible. But Dr. Ricardo did it and 
charged the well-to-do accordingly. He 
bought a home, which an earthquake 
promptly razed. He pulled his family 
out of the rubble and got to the hospital 
just in time for three emergency oper- 
ations. 

He became chief surgeon of the Limon 
Hospital in Costa Rica, then went to 
Guatemala as surgeon for the famed 
Quirigua Hospital. It is highly unusual 
for a man to gain surgical eminence 
in three Latin-American countries, but 
Dr. Ricardo didn’t stop at that. Ten 
years ago he was made a fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons and 
granted membership in five other hon- 
orary medical groups, in as many dif- 
ferent countries. His roster of major 
operations has climbed far into the 
thousands, ‘ 

Recently he took a train trip and as 
usual rode in the cab with the en- 
gineer. Just as the train pulled into 
the station one hombre shot another. 
The doctor sprang out of the locomotive 
cab and administered first aid. An on- 
looker shouted, “There’s a doctor who 


sick and— 


So Dr. - 


gets to the shooting before the trigger 
is pulled!” 

The resilient medico barely had tin, 
to wash his hands when he was calles 
back to his hospital to leok after ir 
particularly troublesome surgery cage; 
Case A, a youth with a badly injured 
foot, urgently needed a large-area skin 
graft. Case B, with a badly injured leg 
required several inches of bone gras; 
to save the leg. A few minutes after 
the doctor’s arrival, an ambulance 
brought in a suicide—a young man who 
had thrown himself in front of a speed 
ing train. The latter hombre died jp 
the emergency room. Dr. Ricardo 
rushed to the operating room ang 
promptly grafted skin from the suicide’s 
foot to the foot of Case A, and bone from 
the suicide’s leg to the leg of Case B. 
thus making two well men from one 
who thought himself of no: further use 
Though theoretically impossible, that 
feat, like so many others of Dr. Ricar. 
do’s, became proved fact and surgical 
history. 

One day a terrific hurricane pretty 
much ruined the city of Belize and left 
the old British Honduran capital lit. 
tered with dead and maimed. Dr 
Ricardo and Dr. Nutting, of the Rocke. 
feller Foundation, were directed to fly 
to the scene of the catastrophe and take 
over. Their instructions were to direct 
minor first aid and seek to prevent con- 
tagion. Major surgery and attention to 
fractures would be impossible until the 
necessary supplies could be dispatched 

Once more, this time in company of a 
distinguished colleague, Dr. Ricardo ac- 
complished the impossible. Since the 
water-supply system had been wrecked, 
he ordered drinking water flown in from 
Nicaragua. Then, arming himself with 
hand ax and machete, he chopped 
splints from debris of wood and _ pro- 
ceeded to set broken bones. He per: 
formed amputations and other emer- 
gency surgery in the open and with ex- 
cellent results. To the amazement of 
the storm victims he topped emergency 
surgery with emergency dentistry. 


aa 

§, LONG as there is life and a tomor- 
row, nothing is impossible.” That is 
Dr. Ricardo’s favorite proverb. He is 
certain that younger doctors will appear 
to continue and extend the work. He 
points proudly to his secretary and 
business manager, who is his daughter 
Angelita. “That child is a dental sur- 
geon, sefior, and a good one!” He speaks 
of his young son, Ruben Andino, who 
was graduated last Spring from a British 
medical school and has joined his father 
in Guatemala. Dr. Ricardo stops ab- 
ruptly: ‘That little boy—this hijo of 
mine! To think that he is a doctor al- 
ready! Fantastic! Sefor, it is abso 
lutely im—” The doctor’s teeth snap 
together. He is silenced in the nick of 
time. 
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Comment on Recent Books and 
Things by William Lyon Phelps, 
Educator. Reviewer, and Author 



































HEN I was a boy, I of course read 
all the boys’ books that were then popu- 
iar and that many older people will 
wes -emember. I mean books by Oliver 
opti Horatio Alger, Jr., and all the 
‘Frank on a Gunboat” series and the 
stories of Maine by Elijah Kellogg; but 
with me more popular than any of these 
were the Jack Harkaway books and 
especially, perhaps, Jack Harkaway 
amol g the Indians. 

During the last 25 years I have asked 
a great many people if any of them can 
remember the Jack Harkaway books. 
Not a single person has ever heard of 
them. Therefore, as I could not remem- 
ber the author, I went to the Yale Uni- 
versity Library and got out the whole 
series to look them over again. The set 
there was published in London, and the 
author of all the Jack Harkaway books 
was Bracebridge Hemyng. And in look- 
ing them over I can see now why they 
iad such a tremendous appeal to me. 
They were crammed full of action. 
Something happened not only on every 
page, but in every paragraph; and 
while the literary style of these books 
is not important—in fact, it is very bad 
—I wish that all our writers of murder, 
mystery, and detective stories would 
look at them and see how it is possible 
to have continuous action. That’s what 
we want in books that we read purely 
for diversion. I can see plainly now why 
I adored Jack Harkaway. 

* ok ue 


Among the recent murder stories | 
recommend highly The Rat Began to 
Gnaw the Rope, by C. W. Grafton. This 
novel won the Mary R. Rinehart Mys- 
tery Book Prize. I advise all my read- 
ers also to keep watch on Baynard Ken- 
drick, whose hero is Captain Duncan 
Maclain, who has the apparently fatal 
defect of being totally blind. But this 
blind captain with his Seeing Eye dogs 
is one of the greatest detectives in the 
field, and he is drawn from life. I have 
already recommended Blind Man's 
Bluff, and I have just finished another 
of this author's stories called The Whis- 
tling Hangman. 

* * * 

Leaving the field of the mystery 
novel, I am very much impressed by a 
hew author, Louise Randall Pierson, 
whose autobiography, Roughly Speak- 
ing, is little short of amazing. She has 
in her not merely a great deal of the 
old Adam, but the old Adams, as she 
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came from Braintree, Massachusetts, 
where John Adams and his son, John 
Quincy Adams, both Presidents of the 
United States, are buried. 
Schopenhauer said we can tell more 
about the personality and character of 
a man from a letter than we can by an 
interview; 
to the publishers and after reading that 
letter they immediately sent her a sum 
of money on advance royalties for a 


Mrs. Pierson wrote a letter 


book that she had never written, be- 
cause they knew that a woman who 
could write a letter like that could also 
write a This 
Speaking, shows the terrific daily prob- 


book. book, Roughly 
lems she faced with her husbands (for 
the first one walked out on her) and 
with her children. It is written very 
largely in American slang, but it most 
certainly is not dull, and I think many 
readers will find 
tions” in every chapter. 


constant “recogni- 
She conquered 
really tremendous obstacles by having 
a sense of humor that never failed her. 
* * *& 
American will 
enjoy reading the slender volume of 
poems by Robert P. Tristram Coffin, 
called Primer for America. It is very 


Every warm-blooded 


interesting to see a poet who might so 


easily have been oversophisticated ab- 
solutely glorying in New England sim- 
plicity. In ordinary times overalls make 
the American uniform, and in a preface 
Dr. Coffin points out a great many other 
different things that are characteristic 
of America and do not appear any 
where else. He is not in the least 
ashamed of his tremendous enthusiasm, 
and he starts off his book with a sort 
of invocation called American Alphabet. 
The separate poems, usually one to a 
page, reek with Americanism. Here are 


some of the titles: Joy Meets Boy; 


American Cathedrals, by which he 


means America’s tall barns; Spare-Rib 


Time; Americai Crossroads- 


Spring; 
Grocery Store. This is a good book to 
read aloud in the family circle. 
To show how different two primers 
can be, compare Primer for America 
ABC of the USSR, by Michael 


The cover of the pamphlet has 


with 
Daniel. 
two portraits of Stalin, one with a halo 
ABC is to 
indicate to people that there is no rea 


and one with horns, and his 


son why anybody outside of Russia 


should be afraid of the Russian political 
system. It is an amusing book, but in 
the alphabetical chapters, each chapter 
order, there 


headed in alphabetical 











SKETCH from the jacket of Primer for America, which, says Dr. Phelps, is a good book to 





read aloud in the family circle. Its author is Pulitzer Prize Winner (1936) Robert Coffin. 
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seems to be some slight exaggeration; 
under “E” I quote: “E is for England. 
There’ll Always Be an England, Thanks 
to Russia.” Meanwhile I am very glad, 
as everyone in the Allied nations should 
be, that Russia is putting up such a mag- 
nificent fight against Germany. 
* + * 

Here are two little books of poems, 
Essences from Life’s Alembic and Re- 
torts from a Chemist’s Laboratory, by 
Jerome Alexander. They are highly en- 
tertaining, and it must have given their 
author an immense amount of fun in 
writing them. In my high-school and 
college days I should have greatly en- 
joyed mathematics and the sciences if 
they had mingled these remote and 
opaque subjects with verses like these, 
whose very titles are attractive—Why 
Chemists Eat Pretzels, The Mean Lives 
of Excited Neon Atoms, The Colloid 
Symposium. These are taken from Mr. 
Alexander’s Retorts. From his Essences 
we have serious and sentimental verses, 
and the little poem A Scientist's Psalm 
is very beautiful. 

* * * 

Another charming pamphlet-book of 
verse with illustrations as frequent and 
as pointed as in Primer for America is 
Getting There, The Psychomotivatease, 
text and illustrations by Robert M. Yer- 
gason, M.D., F.A.C.S. This is the best 
way to learn facts about science. I 
choose one: 

Why talk of parapodia, 

And what setigerous muscles are, 

When all you need to do is look 

Within the pages of a book. 
The author says that the poems in his 
little book began as a mental plaything 
and developed into a professional in- 
strument. In the Fall of 1942 the tea- 
ke‘tle sprung a leak; and as this series 
on completion turns out to be a text- 
book in zodlogy, his wife hopes that 
they may bring enough gain to mend 
the leak in the teakettle. 

* * * 

Here are two new quarto books which 
reveal the entertaining and the serious 
power of two American men of genius. 
For these two artists are known today 
in every part of the world, and their 
books will live forever. The first one 
which might be classed among juvenilia 
will interest every adult of intelligence 
and is called The Gremlins, from the 
Walt Disney production. This is a Royal 
Air Force story by Flight Lieutenant 
Roald Dahl. It pleases me that in order 
to present this story to the world, no 
one thought it necessary to go outside 
the members of the Royal Air Force, 
for Lieutenant Dahl combines the ex- 
perience of a fighting airman with the 
skill of a trained writer. 

The story takes place in the early 
Autumn of 1940, when Great Britain 
stood alone against the world, and, in- 
stead of living in continual terror as 
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the enemies of Britain supposed was 
the case, the British not only kept 
themselves alive by spontaneous effer- 
vescent humor, but in the fearful bat- 
tles at 20,000 and 30,000 feet up in the 
night actually saw their own experi- 
ences as if they were fairy tales created 
by a magician. The fights were so far 
aloft that they make the once famous 
Hooker’s Battle above the Clouds seem 
subterranean, but it is delightful to 
know that in these deadly dangers the 
obstacles to flying were personified in 
the forms of the little Gremlins. The 
moment this story was turned over to 
Walt Disney, his genius as an artist had 
a wonderful subject; and as he is ap- 
parently able to deal realistically with 
the fantastic, and as nothing is too re- 
mote for him to visualize, all I can say 
is that in this book we have another 
of Walt Disney’s irresistible master- 
pieces. He is indeed a man of genius 
and will delight generations, I hope, for 
centuries to come. 

The other quarto is about one of the 
greatest of American artists who long 
ago was admitted to the Hall of Fame. 
In 1903 we were living in Paris in the 
Latin quarter, where the great Whistler 
had his studio. I took the French pe- 
riodical Revue Bleue, and about two 
weeks after Whistler’s death, which oc- 
curred in that Summer, a very thought- 
ful article by a distinguished French 
critic said, “Whistler was the greatest 
painter of the 19th Century.” 

Often we know of people who write 
the most amusing nonsense or the great- 
est kind of extravaganzas and yet are 
themselves the most quiet, sober- 
minded, normal persons, who, in dress 
and appearance“ and conversation, ex- 
hibit not the slightest deviation from 
the natural. Whistler was a tremendous 
paradox on the other side. In clothes, 
in manners, in conversation, he was 
always fantastic, always peculiar, de- 
lighting in shocking people by his ex- 
travagant manners and paradoxes. But 
the moment he began a painting or an 
etching, he was as_ sober-minded, as 
restrained, as austere, as the ancient 
Greeks. The paintings of his mother 
and of Thomas Carlyle, both immortal 
masterpieces, are as different from 
Whistler himself as Winter is from 
Summer, and that is true of all his 
works. It is one of the glories of the 
United States of America that John 
Sargent, the portrait painter who be- 
longs in the line of Velasquez, Holbein, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, was an American, 
and that Whistler, whose genius ex- 
pressed itself not in any abnormalities 
of art, but in doing simple things better 
than anybody else, was an American. 

Thus I give an unqualified recommen- 
dation to this book Whistler, by James 
W. Lane, phvto research and bibliog- 
raphy by Aimée Crane. A critical bi- 
ography fills the first 26 pages. Then 


there is a bibliography of fou pages 
and then follow specimens of his wo, 
about 80 separate pages, so that the 
owner of this book has a very good »& 
count of the author’s life and work and 
admirable reproductions of his pain, 
ings and etchings, showing their ma, 
vellous beauty and their infinite variety, 
* * * 

Every writer hungers for applause; 
therefore I appreciate very much a le, 
ter from Tom Fowler, saying how ap. 
plause and applesauce stem from th 
same root. And in addition to that he 
quotes from a new book Within thp 
Crucible, by Sofie Himmell, a poem with 
the title Applause: 

“What lovely poems!” 

My daughter cried, 

And instantly 

I swelled with pride. 

At every craftsman 

Sometimes gnaws 

The painful hunger 

For applause.. 

It might seem odd 

To be so vain, 

But even God 

After five days 

Created man 

To get some praise. 
If the Creator created man so that He 
might receive applause, it is possible 
that He created woman so that man 
would receive some applause. A little 
Sunday-school girl, being asked to give 
an account of the Garden of Eden, sait, 
“God created Adam, and then seeing 
that he was lonesome He took all his 
brains out and created woman.” 

*s * * 

Leonard Bacon, one of our foremost 
living American poets, has passed on 
some of his inspiration to his daughter 
Martha, who has just published a vol. 
ume of 54 pages, called Lament for the 
Chieftains. There is no doubt that in 
these poems we see another sunrise in 
the garden of verse. I need, I think, 
to quote only one: 

WILD-WOOD 
I am afraid of feathery creatures, 
I am afraid of the innocent, brown 
Eyes of the deer, the sweet, lost features 
Of those in fur and those in down. 


What if by copse or field or river, 
Tense in the thicket, hides a snare? 
Too well I see the rent wing quiver, 


Too well I hear the scream of the hare! 
*. * * 


Books mentioned, publishers and prices: _ 

The Rat Began to Gnaw the Rope, C. W. 
(Farrar & Rinehart, $2).—Thé 
Whistling Hangman, Baynard Kendrick 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2).—Roughly Speak 
ing, Louise Randall Pierson (Simon & 
Schuster, $2.50).—Primer for America, 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin (Macmillan, $2). 
—ABC of the USSR, Michael Daniel (A. P. 
Waxman, 1270 6th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
25c).—Essences from Life’s Alembic, Jerome 
Alexander (50 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y.). 
—Retorts from a Chemist’s Laboratory, Jer 
ome Alexander (50 E. 41st St., New york, 
N. Y.).—Getting There, Robert M. Yergason 


Grafton 


(50 Farmington Ave., Hartford, Conn.) .—L« 


ment for the Chieftains, Martha Baco 
(Coward, McCann, $1.75).—The Grenilins, 
Roald Dahl (Random House, $1).—W/istle’, 
James W. Lane (Crown, 419 4th Ave., NeW 
York, N. Y.). 
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Es TOWN has put money into 


parks. A lot of it, probably. And you 
have always considered it a good in- 
But what you could not 
foresee was that in the Summer of °43 
those parks would pay the highest div- 
idends in their history; that they would 
help your townfolk to help win a war. 
Yet they are doing it—or can. This is 
It comes from Prov- 


vestment. 


a. story of “how.” 
idence, Rhode Island. 

Trolley out to Roger Williams Park 
in Providence any Summer Sunday 
afternoon and you will find yourself, 
maybe lose yourself, in a throng of some 
20,000 people. They’ve come out for 
fresh air, for a change of scene—but 
mainly to see a free show. And they 
will see a good one. Brass bands, fife 
and drum corps, choirs, vaudeville acts, 
comedians, child entertainers—plus per- 
haps a guest star or two from movies or 
radio. “Sundays-in-the-Park,” as this se- 
ries of programs is known, last year de- 
lighted 250,000 people who, back in the 
days of Gas & Tire Plenty, would have 
burned up 7% million miles of highway 
in Summer Sunday travel. 
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It all began when the run 


the Journal and Evening Bulletin began 


men who 
to worry about what folks would do with 
Many of 


war workers who especially 


their gasless Sundays. them 


were new 
needed some such “lift” as a spin into 
And out of 
that worry came a plan which caught 
Mayor 


have a cit- 


the country used to afford 


the fancy of everyone from the 


on down. Providence would 


izens Sunday recreation committee. 
Composed of city officials, radio and 
theater men, heads of civic and social 


groups, and school and park representa 
tives, 
weekly entertainments in the park. Thir 


that committee would present 
teen committeemen were assigned chair- 
manships of the 13 programs in the se- 
ries. Thus fell 
under the generalship of Committeeman 
Joseph E. 
the Providence Rotary 


one Sunday directly 


Mahoney, then President of 
Club. 

Money would be needed, yes—but 
there would 


friends would finance the opening show, 


be no drive for funds. If 


voluntary donations would provide for 
those to come. The assumption proved 


correct, and among the larger contribu- 





tors was the Rotary Club. On the proj 


ect’s finance committee, too, was Philip 
A. Feiner, now 


198th District—a 


Governor of Rotary’s 


moving spirit in the 


whole effort. As for program policy, 


this was it: “No politics, a minimum of 
war, nothing to sell.” 

And so, hiring a 
ceremonies and a 16-piece “swing” band 
“Sundays-in-the-Park” 


popular master of 


gave its first 


show. Thousands turned out, and 
clapped their hands red at the parade of 
amateur and professional entertainers 
And all could hear. 


fine public-address 


A businessman had 
donated a 
Crowds 


system 
“Navy 


mothers of 


until, on 
Navy 
honored 


grew weekly 


Day,” at which 3,000 
State 


people jammed the benches 


the were guests, 37,000 
some of 
them are shown in the photo above. 
This year Providence is flocking to its 
even 


“Sundays-in-the-Park” in greate! 


numbers and totarians are up 
there backstage quietly helping to make 
things go. 

Well, got a park in your town? Can 
you use this idea? Trust in Providence, 


it works! 
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Water ls Wonderful! 


OU DRINK IT, you bathe in it, and 
you sprinkle your lawn with it. But 
do you know that beyond all question 
water is the most extraordinary com- 
pound known to chemists? 

For countless centuries water was, 
Heat could turn it 
into steam or clouds; cold could make 


Each form 


well, just water 


it a solid—ice and snow. 
had commonplace uses But chemists 
have discovered new possibilities of its 
usefulness for mankind, and modern 
business has speedily made them «vail- 
able for you and for me. 

Let’s look at water, then, through 
the chemist’s eyes 

A Liquid. 
liquid. Ask any 
and he will tell you the formula of 


but H,S, the common rot- 


It’s strange that water is a 
high-school graduate 


water is H.O; 
ten-egg odor of the chemical labora- 
tories, is a gas. One would expect H.O 
to be a still lighter gas because sulphur 
has twice the atomic weight of oxygen. 
But it isn’t 

Cooling Peculiarities. Every other 
liquid compound contracts as it cools 
freezes, the 
solid, of than 


the liquid. Not so water. It contracts 


until it crystallizes o1 


course, being heavier 


as it cools only to a certain point. Be- 
lieve it or not, when the temperature 
reaches 4° Centigrade (39.2° Fahren- 
heit), water begins to expand. Then it 
actually gets lighter and at 32° it be- 
comes ice, a solid that floats on the 


liquid water (practically one-ninth of 


the volume of the ice projects above 
one-eighth above sea 


pure water; 


Son; 





Photos: (below) ¢ 


water). In all other compounds, the 
solid form sinks to the bottom. 

This anomalous expansion of water 
does cause pipes to burst from freezing, 
but it should still be considered a special 
dispensation of Providence, for if water 
behaved as a normal compound and 
froze from the bottom up, all our lakes 
and rivers would, of course, freeze solid 
in a single Winter and only a thin layer 
would thaw out in the Summer. Fish 
would perish and life as we know it now 
would be impossible on the earth. 

Have you ever watched ice form? It 
starts as lacy crystals that mesh, then 
unite and become a solid. When, say, 
a strawberry freezes, its moisture is 
sucked up by these crystals, which be- 
come so large that they injure the cel- 
lular structure of the fruit. That dis- 
couraged everyone who wanted to pre- 
serve such foods as fish, vegetables, and 
fruit—everybody except Clarence Birds- 
eye, a former Rotarian at Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. After long experimen- 
tation he learned how to outwit Nature 
by freezing quickly. This keeps the 
crystals so small they do no damage. 
And now, what corner grocer or house- 
wife doesn’t know about “quick-frozen”’ 
foods! * 

A ‘Bear’ for Heat. A fabled Irish- 
man, Pat, I believe it was, described 
steam as water gone crazy with the 





* See The Shape of Foods to Come, by 
Paul S. Willis, April, 1943, RoTaARIAN. 


y La Tour & 
(right) Philip Gendreau 
















































A SOURCE of great pleasure, water 
in its liquid state is also a pro 
ducer of unlimited industrial power. 
It turns turbines, washes ores, 
cools engines, floats great vessels. 


COOL this ubiquitous liquid to 32° 
Fahrenheit and it becomes a solid— 
ice. In this form, too, water yields 
pleasure — but, harnessed to home 
and industry, it preserves foods, 
cools air, checks chemical actions. 
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+ Commonest thing on earth—it's full of uncommon portents 


\nd no wonder water does. It soaks 
twice as much heat as any other 


heat 
up 

known substance. To change one gram 
of ice to water to steam requires 717 
calories—enough to melt 123.3 grams of 
lead. That’s why you put water into 
a hot-water bottle, not some other liquid 

People in America’s dry Southwest 
have learned how to make an ingenious 
use of this peculiarity of water. They 
will stuff a window with a porous ma- 
terial—baled hay can be used—allow 
water to drip over it, then often turn 
on an electric fan to hasten vaporiza- 
tion. The result is a noticeable cool- 
ing of the air in the room. 

When steam returns to water, tre- 
mendous heat is liberated. A gram of 
steam frees 537 calories of heat in con- 
densing to liquid form at the boiling 
point. It must give off 63 more calories 
per gram before it is at blood temper- 
ature—600 calories per gram altogether. 
That explains why steam scalds so ter- 
ribly—also the efficiency of steam-heat- 
ing systems. 

Think of what this heat-holding and 
releasing power of water means for the 
human race. If you live near a large 
body of water, you know how heat is 
absorbed in the Summer and given off 
in the Fall to retard the coming of 
Winter; also how the reverse of the 
process slows up the advent of Spring. 
If water had but the heat capacity of 
normal liquids, the Temperate Zone 
would be only about one-half as -vide as 
it is now and the climate of the Torrid 
Zone would -be unlivable. 

Water Ionizes. Pure water will not 
conduct an electric current any better 
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than glass or rubber. It is an almost 


perfect insulator. But add a pinch of 
salt to a tumblerful, and the solution 
conducts electric current almost as well 
as a copper wire. Water is the only 
liquid that behaves thus 

If direct-current electricity is used 
the positive ions (electrified particles) 
of the salt will gather at the negative 
terminal and the negative ions at the 
positive terminal The direct current 
carries the ions, but it is the water 
which possesses the power to cause the 
electrically 
Most of out 


salt to separate into its 
charged fragments or ions 
great electrochemical industries—silve1 
plating, for example—result from this 
most astonishing power of water to pro 
duce ionization. It is one of the most 
extraordinary powers of water 

The Great Dissolver. Did you ever 
try to dissolve salt or sugar in, savy, 
alcohol or gasoline? Try it and you'll 
discover that many of the common sub- 
stances you think of as soluble will dis 
solve only in water. That’s not sur- 
prising to the chemist, for he knows 
water will dissolve more different types 
of compounds than any other solvent 
known; only molten acetamide can com- 
pare. 

This is, however, not an unmixed 
It accounts for the hard water 
Water 
distillation, 


blessing. 
that vexes many communities. 
may be easily purified by 
but because of the enormous heat of 
vaporization of water, distillation is too 
expensive for most commercial pur- 
poses. So the chemist has been called 
in. He can soften water in three ways. 
One is by ion exchanges, such as the 





By Hilton Ira Jones 


Managing Director, Hizone Laboratories; 
Rotarian Wiimette, Illinois 


“Permutit” or sodium aluminate wate 
softeners in which the calcium, magne 
Slum, and iron ions are exchanged fot 
sodium ions Another is to treat the 
water with “Tetratex” or “Calgon 
which forms complex compounds 
which “cure” the hardness of the watet 

that is, tie it up in new chemical com 
binations which doesn't interfere with 
When the war is 


over, these compounds will be available 


Washing purposes 


and housewives will wonder how they 
rhe third 


method is to use new chemical soap sub 


ever got along without them 


stances which a1 unaffected by water 


hardness. Some of these are now known 


under such trade names as “Drene” or 


“Dreft.”. Soap, as we have known it, 
has a dangerous new rival 

A Not-Innocent Bystander. Imagine 
two dogs standing nose to nose, quietly 
and peaceably \ bov vells, “Sic ‘em! 
and instantaneously there's a first-class 
dogfight going on. Chemically speak 
ing, that boy is a catalvst He doesn't 
enter into the scrap, but he started it 


Water is one of the createst catalvtic 
























HEAT water to 212° Fahrenheit 
and it becomes a gas—steam. Va- 
pors above ‘Old Faithful” geyser 
in Yellowstone Notional Park took 
this odd bear shape (faintly re- 
touched), photographed by Rotarian 
H. A. Wohlsen, of Lancaster, Pa. 
. . Best solvent known, water de- 
posited the minerals that built 
these terraces in the same park 
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About the Author— 


Minnesota-born, Dr. Jones (Ph.D.) 
has taught, lectured on, and written 
about chemistry for 30 years. Long 
employed by large chemical con- 
cerns, he now directs Hizone (his 
own) Laboratories in Wilmette, II1., 
manufactures moth killers on an ex- 
tensive scale, is an active Rotarian. 














agents known: its presence will start 


chemical actions among 


substances which would be inert if 


water weren't there as a bystander. For 


example, nothing will burn so well as in 
pure oxygen, and yet even phosphorus 
will not burn in pure oxygen if both are 
water 
Water 


traces of 


perfectly dry Minute traces of 
are necessary for combustion. 
form 


with oxygen to 


This in turn liber- 


unites 
hydrogen peroxide. 
ates nascent or active oxygen, regener- 
ating the water, which unites with more 
oxygen to form the peroxide, and so on 
in a continuous cycle Since water is 
used to put out fire, it seems strange 
that traces of water are necessary in or- 
der to have any fire, but so it is. 

As a catalytic agent, water is tremen- 
dously important to modern industry 
and to you and me and the way we live. 
For did you know that catalytic action 
is involved in the manufacture of thou- 
sands of products——static rubber, plas- 
tics, high-octane gasoline, to name but a 
few? 

Tough Skinned, Another’ extraor- 
dinary property of water is the strength 
film. ten- 


property is 


of its surface Its “surface 


sion,” as this known, is 


as that of any other 
We can increase the 
strength of this water film with several 


twice as great 


liquid compound 


chemicals, especially soap, to the place 
where the film can actually be lifted up 
on a pipe, for example, and then taken 
and stretched by blowing to form soap 
The addition of glycerine with 
cutting 


bubbles. 
the soap prolongs the life by 
down the evaporation. 

The film on water is so strong that 
you can float a needle on it, very easily 
if the needle float a 
needle on any other liquid and you will 
Many aquatic 
heteropterous insects, especially of the 
Hydrobatidae families, 
popularly called “skater bugs,” take ad- 


is oily. Try to 
soon see the difference. 


Gerridae or 


thousands of 


vantage of the water film to use it as an 
aquatic skating rink. 

A Poor Wetter. This high surface 
tension of water makes it a very poor 
wetting agent. Drop a piece of hard 
twisted chalk line on water and you will 
discover that it will hardly wet through 
in an hour. Fortunately, now we have 
many new “wetting agents” which, even 
in very low concentrations, will reduce 
the surface tension of water from 72 
dynes/cm to practically half that value. 
One percent or -ess of Aerosol, one of the 
best known of these wetting agents, if 


* added to water makes the string wet in 


less than one second and it will imme- 
diately sink and untwist. 

These wetting agents for lowering the 
surface tension of water are of great 
value in the dyeing of textiles, the 
preparation of “root-canal chemicals” 
for the dentist, embalming fluid for the 
embalmer, wherever it is necessary to 
have rapidly pene- 
trate small capillary openings. 

A highly important discovery is that 
bacteria are protected by the fat walls 
which surround them from the action 
of a germicide, but a 50 percent reduc- 
tion in the surface tension of aqueous 
germicides will often increase the germ- 
icidal potency by threefold. Recently 
germicides of a wholly new type have 
been discovered which contain no iodine 
or other halogens, no mercury or phe- 
nolic derivatives and yet are more pow- 
than a U.S.P. solution of tinc- 
iodine when against 
streptococcus organ- 


aqueous solutions 


erful 
ture of 
staphylococcus or 
isms. Their extraordinary potency de- 
pends upon the fact of their tremendous 
penetration. Zepharin, Roccal, and 

*hemerol are the trade names of a few 
of these. They are not only nonpoison- 
ous to red-blooded animals, but in con- 
centrations up to 3 percent at least in 
the food and drink of these animals ap- 
pear to be definitely beneficial. They 
neither sting nor stain, are especially 
indicated in the treatment of epider- 
mocycoses, those fungus infections of 
the hands and feet, and their discovery 
must be ranked with the sulfa drugs as 
one of the greatest contributions of 
chemistry to modern medicine. One 
part of Phemerol in 10,000 parts of water 
will lower the surface tension by prac- 
tically 50 percent. 

Unfortunately, because of its abnor- 
mal properties, no doubt, water is apt 
to become polluted and carry disease- 
producing organisms such as typhoid, 
dysentery, and the like, so that the 
water of cities is now generally steril- 
ized by the use of chlorine. But it is 
not possible to sterilize the drinking 
water of our boys at the front, especially 
in the Southwest Pacific, by chlorine, 
so they have been forced to use hypo- 
chlorites. Bromine could be used as 
well as chlorine, but it is a very danger- 
ous chemical to handle. Recently chem- 


tested 





ists have found that it is possjp) 
adsorb bromine in “silica gel,’ 
type of synthetic sand, and | 
gel carries the bromine sealed 
ampuls, the smallest size car; 
enough bromine to sterilize re 
canteen of water and the la; a 
puls carrying enough bromine },, ¢ ‘ 
ize a five-gallon bottle of wat: 
bromine sterilizes the water at oy, 
the chlorine would do and the ; 
ules to the bottom. If one should hay 
pen to drink the silica gel alo; 

the water, it would do him no harn 
Fortunately bromine does not impay 
a disagreeable taste to the water. Th, 
Army will be using all this sort of 1) 
for the duration; but when peace come. 
the campers, hunters, fishermen 
the like will all be using it to provic 
safe drinking water under the wops; 
conditions. 

* ok * 

Water: the next time you sip a 
glass, give it a second look and thought 
Perhaps you will think of it as do 
the chemist—the world’s most remar! 
able compound, with uncounted prob 
lems awaiting research; perhaps you 
will view it as a businessman and sex 
potentialities for fame and fortune a: 
new ways are devised to make water 
increasingly a factor in 
need of human beings for both esse; 
tials and luxuries of life; or you can 
regard it as might a poet and revel in 
the mystery of this commonplace 

But no matter how you 
water is interesting! 


meeting the 


look at it, 





You Can Do This— 


Water, pure water, won't conduct 
electricity. It is, in fact, an al- 
most perfect insulator. You can dem- 
onstrate this to yourself — through 
the simple experiment shown in the 
photo below. Cut one of the two 
wires supplying current to an ordi- 
nary household light bulb. Stick the 
two ends into a tumblerful of pure 
water, on opposite sides of the glass. 
Nothing happens. But add a pinch 
of salt. The bulb glows! The current 
now passes through the mineral solu- 
tion. Water, says the author, is 


the only liquid which thus behaves. 
He explains it all further on page 41. 
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a Spot-Welding Wood. Accumulation 
row boards in lumberyards un- 


if 

ia esent urgent demands lends spe 
cia portance to a simplified method 
of gluing. The new technique uses a 
spe glue which is hardened by heat 
ir d in the seam by high-frequency 
radio waves. This sets the glue quickly 
al localized areas so that the joint 
is ide in a series of “spot welds.” 
This avoids the need of clamps over 


long lengths required by the much 
» methods heretofore used and the 
whole joint need not be heated at once. 
The new method is reported so much 
more economical than its predecessors 
as to make the use of narrow boards 
quite practical. 


@ Plastic Bayonets. Not that we have 
gone back to wooden guns, but bayo- 
nets molded of plastic replace the real 
thing for training purposes in the 
American Navy. The synthetic bayo- 
nets are reported to be cheap and quite 
satisfactory in drills and practice. The 
important point is that their use frees 
steel weapons for service where the 
enemy is not a straw man. 


® Synthetic-Bonded Brushes. Painters 
and other users of brushes have long 
been accustomed to bristles set in rub- 
ber. Now that rubber (as well as bris- 
tles) can no longer be used, synthetic 
resin is taking its place in this service. 
The advantage of the new brushes lies 
in the bond which is extremely strong 
and resistant to all kinds of solvents, 
heat, and other destructive agencies. 


@ Gas Storage. An old oil field near 
the city of Los Angeles, California, is 
being put to valuable wartime use as a 
natural tank to store natural gas. The 
Playa Del Rey oil field, covering some 
310 acres, contains a layer of porous oil 
sands about 85 feet thick from which 
the original oil has been removed. This 
provides an excellent reservoir for 
some 2 billion cubic feet of natural gas, 
which can be pumped into the subter- 
ranean deposits through abandoned oil 
wells. The problem of storing gas in 
the Los Angeles area became acute 
with the growth of war industry and 
population, and when the need was 
thus created, materials to build ortho 
dox tanks became scarce for the same 
reason. 


@® Vaporous Waterproofing. A new 
chemical compound has been discovered 
whose vapor has the remarkable prop 
erty of imparting water resistance to 
fabrics and other materials. A piece ot 
cloth is exposed to the vapor in a closed 
space containing some of the liquid 
and acquires high shower resistance in 
a very short time. Paper, textiles, and 
porcelain insulators can be given the 
treatment, which is reported to be quite 
effective and permanent. 


® Less Weight Pays. [mprovements in 
the effectiveness of treatments of tu- 
berculosis and pneumonia are reported 
to have nullified any advantage a young 
person might gain by being overweight. 
Reports from war areas show a marked 
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diminution in the death rate from dia 
betes and other chronic diseases asso 
ciated with overweight in adults, pre 
sumably the result of limited food sup- 
plies. Perhaps rationing will do us 


good. 


@ Wartime Weather. Another myth is 
exploded: that of the effect of heavy 
cannon fire on weather. In spite of the 
seemingly enormous amounts of energy 
released by large-scale military opera 
tions, assure us that this 
energy is “puny” compared with those 
controlling air movements involved in 
weather. The belief that firing cannon 
into clouds will bring rain on a fair day 
is stated to be utterly groundless. To 
control the weather, we must be able to 
move about as we please masses of ail 
weighing at least hundreds of billions 
of tons, a feat yet far beyond human 
Perhaps 1943’s weather in the 
States is as it is because the 


scientists 


power. 
United 
Weather Bureau has been transferred 
from the Department of Agriculture to 
the Army. 

@ ‘Seeing’ by Radio. Britain’s secret 
weapons in saving the British 
from invasion after Dunkirk included 
among others a magical instrument for 
locating planes in flight and ships on 
the sea with far greater precision than 
Release of in- 


Isles 


was ever possible before. 
formation about the radar, an electronic 
device using radio waves instead of 
light to spot a target beyond the limits 
of vision, has loosed a flood of stories 
about its achievements. Details are, of 
course, withheld, but enough is told to 
indicate that this device, employing ex- 
tremely short radio waves, will make 
accidents at sea and in the air practi- 
cally impossible when it becomes avail- 
able generally after the war. Collisions 
of ships and planes with each other or 
with fixed objects in their paths can't 


National Research Corp. 





HERE IS engineering’s lightest metal: crys- 
stalline magnesium. It is produced from dolo- 
mite and ferrosilicon in a furnace operated 
under extremely high vacuum. The metal 
distills, then condenses in brilliant crystals. 


happen when each is provided with this 
means of locating the other exactly 
Fog. smoke, and darkness are readily 
penetrated by the radio waves upon 
which the device depends and obstruc 
tions can located instantly 
whatever atmospheric conditions may 
be. Now the principal use of the radat 
is in aiming guns at targets that can 
not be seen. 


thus be 


@ Glass Tanks. 
pered glass having high 
fracture has now led to the construc 
tion of glass tanks for industrial use 
The sheets, which can be made in large 
sizes, are cemented with a special com 
pound introduced into the ground joints 
The completed tank is as 
The 


resist 


Development of tem 
resistance to 


at corners. 
sembled in a wooden framework. 
new tanks 
ance to chemical attack and employ no 
critical materials. They are particularly 
useful in handling chemicals and foods 


possess the highest 


@ Moth Shocker. To insure fur-lined 
suits for aviators against moth damage, 
a new technique of alternate cooling to 
very low temperatures and warming to 
ordinary refrigerator temperature has 
proved much more effective than simple 
cold storage. The idea is to kill moth 
larvae by stimulating them out of doi 
mancy by warmth and then giving them 
fatal cold. Alternations of 
warmth and cold break the dormancy 
of larvae during which they are prac- 
tically immune to cold. 


a dose of 


@ Glycerine from Fats. The usual! 
process of producing glycerine is to re 
fine it from the “sweet” water by-prod 
uct of boiling soap. Not all soapmakers 
are equipped to do this and 
quently much glycerine is ordinarily 
thrown away in the waste water of 
small soap factories. But not now. Soap- 
makers who cannot economically re 
cover this waste send their fats to fat 
splitting plants where the glycerine is 
split off and recovered from the fatty 
acids of the fat ahead of the soapmak 
ing process. Thus all your waste fat is 
made to yield all its value both in soap 
and in glycerine for war uses. 


conse 


@ ‘Seasick’ Instruments. Since the 
many fine instruments required in a 
modern ship must withstand the roll 
and pitch of the vessel without injury, 
a manufacturer of these navigational 
necessities has built a machine whose 
sole purpose is to make instruments 
“seasick,” if possible. Those liable to 
mal de mer, as shown by their behavior 
in the machine, must be redesigned. 


* « ¥ 
This department is conducted by D. H. 
Killeffer. Address inquiries to Peeps De- 
partment, THE ROTARIAN MAGAZINE, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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Note this sign. It spells good fun for y 
and calm sleep for parents—in Granite 


4a 

D. YOU THRIVE on jive?” asked my Chief. I gu 
cut a rug?” I felt faint. “Relax,” he went on; “I’m ju 
you for your next assignment. You're to cover a Teen-’ 
Granite City, Illinois. It’s quite a story. Get it—and n 

Scoopy and I found Granite City a crowded steel-wo1 
St. Louis, Missouri. No ice-cream parlors, no place for , 
save in the many taverns. No wonder 150 juveniles wer; 
days in 1940! Then, when war plants swelled the populat 
delinquency shot still higher. What to do? Rotarians’ \ 
a club for high-school youngsters. The Y.M.C.A. offered 
free. The youngsters did the rest. Naming their club 
they charged 50 cents’ annual fees, bought a “juke box 


Jailed § 
‘On, juvg 
VeS Suggs 


“Teen-Ty 


cooler, and began “throwing” regular dances twice weekly. Roty 
and wives are chaperons. Juvenile delinquency in 
Granite City today? It’s in a tailspin! 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


A "GATE-CRASH 
Not a chance, for 
David Linder, wif 
a Granite City } 
ian, is on han 
chaperon to qj 
members and ¢ 
up on entrance ¢ 


DRAWN UP by the y 
folks themselves, this 
lists the rules made by 
executive board (be) 
all honor students, leo 
Anita Kendall (third 
right) is board presi 


ON 


BO 
gir] 








ONE, two, three ... kick! A conga line gets under way... . Music comes from a “juke box’ the young folks bought with their own funds 


BOYS AND GIRLS dress informally . . . boys in slacks and sport coats, NO “WALL FLOWERS” in Teen-Town! With 500 members 
girls in sport suits. Few wear stockings, high heels, or make-up. about 150 attend dances every Friday and Saturday night, & 











“ROY” LARSH, “Y” secretary, presides here. Five cases of soda 
sold at every dance. Membership fees also paid for this icebox cc 


OOPS! Pop bottles defy young balancing experts! It's a bit of THE CLUB cameraman is popular—especially with the girls. Here he 
side-line fun. Sometimes the youths hire outside entertainers. “shoots’’ a couple for the publicity committee of the executive board 


“PIANO PETE” Kefalas gets off some “hot licks” on the ivories while “hep-cats” (right) relax. ‘‘Teen-Towners” painted the tables and chairs 
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eins spirit, it seems, runs highest 
where. the going is hardest. Take the 
little Rotary Club of Costilla County, in 
southern Colorado. Half of its 15 mem 
bers must travel 20 to 60 miles to at 
tend meetings—yet attendance tops 90 
percent. 

Gasoline rationing has, of course, 
posed a stiff problem for the ranchers 
and business and professional men from 
the four widely spaced communities 
which compose the Club—Jarosa, San 
A\cacio, San Luis, and Blanca—but by) 
pooling their cars and arranging thei 
business trips to coincide with meeting 
day, they have been able to carry on 
heir program of Rotary service since 
the Club started in 1937. The Club itself 
was, frankly, an experiment without 
precedent. “Irregular” or not, it works! 

Blanca, in which the Club holds its 
meetings, is typical of the four com 
munities which were early settled by 
Spaniards. Even today 90 percent of the 
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ONE OF THE Colorado towns from which this county Rotary Club draws members is Blanca (pop. 300), at the foot of towering Mt. Blanca 


Costilla—a County Rotary Club 


> 


population speaks Spanish. San Luis ; “ie s 
is Colorado’s oldest town. .s ; Jind. 

At a Club meeting such as shown in ofa 4 
the photog! iph below. Costilla County ++ ome * 
Rotarians recently pledged $3,000 in ; z 

1 ri oa 
war bond Chey directed the local ‘ 


Second War Loan 


the Red Cro 


war,” too! See the item on page 5 


A TYPICAL active 
member is Club 
President Perry 
Workley, cham- 
pion stock breeder, 
consistent show 
winner. Pere he 
is with ‘’Hells- 
popper,” his Nat'l 
Western Champion 
steer. At one time 
he had a shorthorn 
“feeder” that he 
called “Rotarian.” 
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drive and are aiding 
Their wives are “at 


ya 
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Rotarians Eleven Rotarians of city meeting at WARRAGUL, AUSTRALIA, a public-address system for Camp k ; 
Go to Jail DEHRA Dun, InbIA, but all agreed it was well worth it. One  mer’s auditorium. 

went to jail not long hundred Rotarians from eight Clubs Another large Rotary contribu Mo 

ago, and with them went nine guests. were on hand to listen to the guest manpower. The Rotary Club of (Coy 5 

But don’t be concerned rhey went at speaker, whose home Rotary Club was SACKIE, N.Y., has 34 members: its s« ‘ 2 

the invitation of the jail superintendent, also a long way off—in LAWRENCE, KANS. flag has nine stars, and three memly 
vho addressed them on jail adminis- Z “ee : are in full-time war-production work \\ 

catinel Information When United States = ss The one-yéar-old Rotary Clu “4 

| Members of two United States Rotary Pleases All! soldiers and sailors wayranp, MIcH., has already ‘given fi % 
Clubs—ATTICA-WILLIAMSPORT and GREEN- stationed in Ber members to the colors: a doctor, a ch; " 
CASTLE, IND.—recently went to a penal ™uda began to ask questions about the jain a lieutenant, and a corporal. Z 
farm, but they, too, went with a pur- 4Fea, the island s Rotary Club, in Ham- 

P “ES ILTON, Offered to furnish the answers— —_ 
pose: to tour the Indiana State Penal : niche 
Town at Gaweuckerts Later thev at- ‘through talks by Rotarians at U.S.O. : we 
ended a banquet featuring an address centers near Army and Navy bases. The BLINDMAN'S CHANCE i) ; 
by a Federal Bureau of Investigation ‘4ea pgerpecibes rad ere Being congo oe Three blind colored men in me 

is “gobs have been learning the how and Miami, Fla., who had been on 6: 

why of Bermuda, something about the State relief for years now call 01 
Club Plays Host In celebration of government of British Dominions and barges and earn $5 a day. A mem 0 | 

to Diplomats Pan-American Day Colonies, and the changes of recent ber of the Miami Rotary Club gav: ; 

recently the Rotary years. them the chance! 

Club of PANAMA CiTy, PANAMA, played HAMILTON Rotarians have also built Sou 
host to the Ambassadors and Ministers and furnished a servicemen’s club at Bro 
and their wives of all North, Central, a cost of $5,000. ; 
and South American countries accred- : : Build Morale ie ae in the teeming a 
‘ted to Panama. Rotarians, their wives, Books Go to War, Cleaning out their Shore Food, Cars work center of Dun of 
and distinguished guests totalled 180. So Do Rotarians! old bookshelves, Ro- DALK, MD., many ma 

, tarians of SUMTER, young defense workers—lonesome and wh 
100 Travel 4,000 Representat ives S.C., have put more than 1,000 volumes __ far from home—are entertained by the ma) 
Miles to Meeting travelled more than in the Shaw Field library. cts ee local Rotary Club. tior 
1,000 miles in the ag- Montcuair, N.J., $130 is being under- PORTSMOUTH, VA., Rotarians sent these me 
gregate to attend a recent Rotary inter- written by the Rotary Club to provide supplies to its sister Rotary Club in ter! 
Photo: Ensminger PORTSMOUTH, ENGLAND: 400 pounds of 
eee i ; mee, §=6powdered milk (equivalent to 1,600 gal- 30( 
lons), 242 cans of meat, 180 half-pound Pos 
cans of tea, 228 five-pound packages of 
sugar, and 360 one-pound cans of jam rial 
Besides serving as a clearinghouse for stu 
a “share the ride” plan, the Rotary Club sha 
of CRISFIELD, Pa., provides transporta anc 
tion to enable selectees to make train tati 
connections to reception centers, and or 
helps man an airplane observation post cop 
(se 
Liberty Center—A Here’s additionai nin 
Town Well Named Proof of what Rotary une 
can mean to a small dre 
community: The Rotary Club of Lis. 

ERTY CENTER, OHIO (population 800), has Gre 
only 17 members, yet at its recent first Sas 
anniversary celebration it was able to 
look back on a list of community acti\ Cre 

ities which included handling a success lar‘ 

ful U.S.O. campaign, providing and keep hel 
ing up to date a plaque containing ‘Fo 
| names of local men in service, subscrib Rot 
ing for and sending the local paper to Bac 
| servicemen, providing five crippled chil- the 
dren with vacations at camp, and parti As 
cipating in the war-bond drive. Rot 
twi 
New Clinic Mends A clinic to treat Fou 
Misshapen Mouths ©hildren_ hand: Rot 
capped by cleft pal- ing 
ate and harelip—the first project of its 

kind in the State—is the latest innova: The 

tion to the extensive orthopedic work 5 
conducted by the Rotary Club of Lay- toy 
“TEMPTATION” takes the floor in a skit at ice. He is countered by “Spirit of Serv. °ASTE®: ee eden under ue = lan 
an intercity Rotary affair in Harrisburg, Pa., ice,” who appeals to them to tum a deaf %8¢ Who suffer malformation of the cen 

urges Rotarians to ignore obligations of serv- | ear—"to give more than is expected of you.” bone structure of the jaw and speech lin 
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is may be given treatment and 
e on recommendation of their 
ins, dentists, or schoolteachers. 
1] inability will not exclude any 
om the clinic if he or she needs 
tment. 
ew clinic is the second crippled- 
project the Rotary Club has 
red. The Club began its ortho- 
vork in 1932. Subscriptions to 
rent fund total more than $1,000. 
Congratulations to 
the following Rotary 
Clubs upon their 
August: Miami, 
Marinette, Wis.; 
Ont., Can- 


More Clubs Turn 
25! Salutations! 


inniversaries in 
Americus, Ga.; 
nne, Wyo.; Windsor, 


With all 50 members and many for- 

nembers present, the Rotary Club 
f MepicInE HAT, ALTA., CANADA, recently 
its 25th anniversary celebration. 
Wit pardonable pride, members _ re- 
called that in their town of 10,000 they 
have raised $106,630 for swimming 
pools, parks, an arena, and numerous 
x community projects and war sery- 


Ibero-America is al- 
ways in the back of 
the minds of WETH- 
ERSFIELD, CONN., Rotarians, for in front 
of their eyes at each Club meeting are 
maps of Central and South America 
which cover an entire wall. But the 
maps serve aS more than mere decora- 
tions, for at each meeting they supple- 
ment a ten-minute talk given by an In- 
ternational Service Committeeman. 


South America 
Brought Home 


300 Youths Plan When the Rotary 


Post-War World Club of Futton, Mo.. 
sponsored an edito- 


rial contest on post-war problems, 300 
students of William Woods College 
sharpened their pencils and their wits 
and went to work. Later, at a presen- 
tation luncheon, winners read their edi- 
torials. Along with money awards went 
copies of the book A World to LIVE In 
(see page 2 for announcement). Win- 
ning editorials considered problems of 
unemployment, war aims, and the chil- 
dren of Europe. 


Last year a tornado 
levelled 90 percent 
of the community of 
CROWELL, TEXx., and caused 2 million dol- 
lars’ damage. Rotarians in the District 
helped financially (see What a Few 
‘Four-Bits’ Can Do, December, 1942, 
RoTARIAN), as did other organizations. 
Back on its feet, CROWELL remembered 
the Rotarians who helped put it there. 
As a token of appreciation, the CROWELL 
Rotary Club (19 members) recently sent 
two $100 bonds payable to the Rotary 
Foundation, besides contributing $21 to 
Rotary’s Relief Fund for Rotarians dur- 
ing the year. 


Grateful Texans 
Send a Token 


Long linked in bonds 
of codperation with 
Rotary Clubs in Eng- 
land, Rotarians of UxsripGr, MAss., re- 
cently entertained Colonel J. J. Llewel- 
lin, M.P., head of the British Service of 


The War Can't 
Stop Uxbridgers! 


AvucustT, 1943 


Phot Official Information Burea Sw 
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THEY ARE filling their stomachs, Oui, oui! 


These are young Belgian victims of war vaca- 
tioning for three months in a camp for 4- to 
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eupaleded 
BRORECAST 


Gel CKY 


AT THE Rotary-sponsored “Cage-Door Can- 
teen” in the Cincinnati, Ohio, zoo, servicemen 
talk to their families over the radio. . . 


. (Be- 








14-year-olds at Sissach near Basle, Switzer 
land. The camp is financed by Swiss Rotary 
Clubs, operated by the National Red Cross 








low) Blood pressures zoomed during Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Zoo Director H. M. Kennon’s “‘in- 


formal” snake lecture to Racine Rotarians. 


Photo: Steger 
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“HERE'S PHIL!” Rotary’s Outgoing President 
Fernando Carbajal (center) grins as he 
“presents” Secretary Philip Lovejoy to In- 
coming President Charles L. Wheeler. Other 
members of the Secretariat staff were intro- 
duced likewise (see editorial note, page 64). 


Supply in the United States, who 
brought greetings from UXBRIDGE, ENG- 
LAND, Rotarians. Prior to the war, the 
Massachusetts Club enjoyed many ex- 
change with Rotarians of Ux- 
BRIDGE across the sea and the two Clubs 


Visits 


exchanged Rotary programs and a mo- 
film. When the city of Ux- 
celebrated its 200th anni- 


tion-picture 
BRIDGE, MASS., 





versary in 1927, to the féte as official 
representative of UXBRIDGE, ENGLAND, 
came Charles E. King, who was later to 


become his city’s Rotary Club’s first 
President. 

So the Blind Note was made in 
May Read Too these columns _ sev- 


eral months ago that 
the Rotary Club of Monrciair, N. J., 
subscribed to The Reader's Digest in 
Braille for a blind young man. Now the 
Club has presented a subscription to 
another blind man—and he passes the 
Magazine on to several others. 


A Salute to Greetings and con- 
12 New Clubs! gratulations to the 

following new Clubs 
admitted to membership in Rotary In- 
ternational: San Felipe, Venezuela; San 
Martin de los Andes, Argentina; Pahia- 
tua, New Zealand; Jatibonico, Cuba; 
Rioverde, Mexico; Castle Shannon, Pa.; 
Tenosique, Mexico; Magangué, Colom- 
bia; Matehuala, Mexico; Rangiora, New 
Zealand; Stratford, New Zealand; Mar- 
ton, New Zealand. 


Thousands of United 
Nations troops pass- 
ing through VAaAn- 
COUVER, B. C., CANADA, will get food, en- 
tertainment, and private-club facilities 
at a recreational center recently estab- 
lished by the local Rotary Club in con 


Settees to Ease 
Tired Troopers 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 
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THIS CERTIFICATE was presented recently to Rotary International in recognition of the help 
being given by American Rotarians to the U. S. scrap drive. It is signed by Donald M. Nelson. 
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junction with other organizations In 
drawing conducted in the fun 
campaign sponsored by Rotarians 
winner of the award—a furnished h 
—was a woman whose father—noy . 





— 
Prisoners ‘Adopted’ 
Somewhere in Greece and Cret, 


and other places Australian 
New Zealand airmen sit in chee; 
less prison camps. But they do not 
feel forgotten—far from it. Sony 
500 Rotarians of GREATER Lonpoy 
keep a steady flow of letters going 
to them, and sometimes they fo] 
low this up with cigarettes, books, 
and games. It’s all part of Dis. 
trict 13’s International Service 
Committee scheme whereby men 
bers of Rotary Clubs of Grearey 
LONDON “adopt” prisoners. They 
also trace relatives and friends i; 
Great Britain and Ireland wit! 
whom the prisoners have lost 
contact. The men appreciate it, 
plenty! One prisoner adopted by 
the CLAPHAM Rotary Club was re 
cently released. The first place 
he headed for upon his arrival 
in England was CLAPHAM. 











Australia—was a member of the Six 
APORE, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, Rotary Clul 
Most of the members of the United Ser 
ices Bureau, which will operate the c« 
ter, are Rotarians. 


Members of the Jar. 
FA-TEL AVIV, PALgs 
TINE, Rotary Clut 
pay a surcharge of 50 mils per head on 
their lunches, the amount raised being 
donated to the British War Comforts 
Fund. ... Asa result of Club initiative 
and support, a crippled-children clini 
functions in the area. The Club als 
supports the Arab Infant Welfare Cen 
ter. 


Lunch Surcharge 
Cheers ‘Tommies’ 


When the Rotar\ 
Club of  BRIsBANi 
AUSTRALIA, Started t 
raise £650 for a mobile canteen for front: 
line troops, it got unexpected aid. Cri 
pled children who had been helped by 
BRISBANE Rotarians organized  them- 
selves into groups and canvassed the 
suburbs selling badges and _ collected 
more than £30 for the canteen! Mean 
while, Rotarians sold badges, gifts, and 
goods at a booth on the main street 
When they totalled their receipts, they 
found they had more than doubled their 
£650 goal. 

Club members learned that the damp 
breath of New Guinea jungles makes 
matches practically useless, so they sent 
200 cigarette lighters to fighters in that 
territory. -With the codperation of other 
near-by Rotary Clubs they had col 
lected and reconditioned them. 


Crippled Tots 
Remember 


If Youth Were A new jail, new 
parks, new build: 


in the Saddle— _ i! 
ings, would go up !! 


the boys’ council of TRENTON, ONT., CA»: 
apa, had its [Continued on page 5) 
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War Bonds: Sales Reports from Clubs 


Presenting a few typical straw-in-the-wind notes 
ona National Service activity of U. S. Rotarians. 


Rox: EVERTE, W. VA.—A lace tablecloth 
sold for $3,500 . . . @ bushel of potatoes for 
$3,000 .. . a pair of silk hose for $3,000... 
3 pounds of coffee for $2,100, etc., when Ro- 
tarians wound up their drive with a ‘‘bond 
. sale.” Within one-half hour mer- 


cee 
pe jise went for $14,775 in bond sales. 


chan¢ 
Tallahassee, Fla.—Eyes bulged during the 









Club's war-bond rally when a “jeep” waltzed 
up the steps of the hotel lobby, stopped in 
the center of the room before a flag-draped 
ple rm. There stood a soldier, dressed only 
in red, white, and blue shorts and a ‘“‘dog 
t (soldier’s identification) about 


tag 


his neck. He represented 250 of his 


bers at one meeting. Members sold bonds too. 
Emporia, Kans.—$134,000 sold by members. 
Y. — $132,350 purchased by 


Endicott, N. 
members. 
Eunice, La.—$195,000 sold by members. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis.—$22,111 purchased by 


35 members; $12,711 sold by the members. 


Kingfisher, Okla.—100 percent membership 
subscription; average per member: $475 

Lake Charles, La.—With Rotarians as chair- 
men for parish and city, $2,000,000 

Las Vegas, Nev.—$300,000. 

Las Vegas, N. Mex.—$14,875 purchased by 
members; $257,825 by affiliates 

Lebanon, Mo.—$15,000 purchased by 
members at one meeting 





buddies who needed equipment and 
ammunition. Rotarian auctioning 
got it for him—clothes, bombs and 
ammunition, several ‘‘Jeeps’’—all net- 
ting the U. S. Treasury $70,350 in 
war-bond sales. 

Buffalo, Wyo.—At a special meeting 
members told their most interesting, 
original stories. They then voted in 
order to determine who should buy 
$25 bonds. The entertainment netted 
substantial additions to bond sales. 

Gallatin, Tenn.—Promoting a “vic- 
tory pig drive”’ last December, mem- 
pers launched a drive to secure 
pledges from county farmers to sell 
a pig in May and invest the proceeds 
in bonds and stamps. About 350 pigs 
were sold; the bond-sale estimate: 
$10,000. 

Canton, Ga.—Not waiting for the 
Second War Loan drive, members— 
during sales for the cruiser Atlanta— 
bought $112,000 worth of bonds in 
honor of four Cherokee County sail- 
ors killed in action. 

Abbeville, La.— $137,000 in war 
bonds sold by Rotarians. 

Akron, Ohio—$5,300 in war bonds 
sold in one week; $11,400 the follow- 
ing week, including a $5,000 bond 
sold to one member, several $1,000 
sales. 

Albany, Ga.—$292,500 purchased by 
members. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex.—$1,000 was 
average subscription per member. 

Alexandria, La.—$1,700,450. 

Alhambra, Calif.—$99,495, with one 
member buying a $40,000 bond for his 
company. 

Alpine, Tex.—$50,025; members pur- 














chased $20,835. 
Arecibo, Puerto Rico—$295,000. 
Atlanta, Ga.—$5,868,391. 
Baltimore, Md.—$766,205. 


This syndicated cartoon appeared 
recently in many newspapers with 


Lima, Ohio—$641,900. 

Linden, N. J.—$15,000 purchased by 
members. 

Lockport, N. ¥.—Nearly $6,600 pur- 
chased at a luncheon meeting; total 
of $60,581 purchased by members 

Long Branch, N. J.—$50,125 pur- 
chased by members 

Los Angeles, Calif.—$1,798,230 pur- 
chased by members prior to the Dis- 
trict Conference, when many more 
bonds were sold. 

Lubbock, Tex.—$170,000. 

Lucedale, Miss.—$40,000 through a 
street auction by 17 members. 

Mamaroneck, N. ¥.—$1,395 

Marietta, Ga.—Quota: $5,000; mem- 
bership subscriptions: $25,000 

Marshall, Tex.—$14,000 purchased 
by members. 

Martinsville, Tenn.—Club’s second 
war-bond auction netted $175,298. 

Mayville, Mich.—During fellowship 
breakfasts on Sundays at members’ 
homes, meals paid for with war 
stamps toward bond purchases 

McCook, Nebr.—$189,441. 

Melrose, Mass. — $6,500 at three 
meetings; total latest report: $19,- 
845.30. 

Middleburgh, N. Y¥.—$340,000 cash 
sales. 

Montclair, N. J.—$55,000 purchased 
by members. 

Nacogdoches, Tex. — $70,000 pur- 
chased by members. 

Natchitoches, La.—$175,000. 

Natick, Mass.—$13,900 purchased by 
members, most of it in ten minutes 
of first day of drive. 

Newark, N. J.—$339,431 toward goal 
of funds for torpedo boat, rescue 
boat, and tank. 

New Brunswick, N. J.—$147,000. 

New Iberia, La.—More than $500,000. 





Baton Rouge, La.—$723,700. 

Beckley, W. Va.—$30,000. 

Belleville, 111.—$31,000 purchased by 
members. 

Belleville, N. J.—$534,000. 

Bell-Maywood, Calif.—$289,370. 


this caption: “No other club, | might 
add, has contributed so unstintingly 


Grin and 


Bear It! to the war effort—at this moment, 
the wife of every member here 
By Lichty is hard at work in a war plant.” 


Newport, Vt.—$31,800 purchased at 
a regular meeting. 

Newton, N. J.—During a 50-week 
period, bonds were sold at each Club 
meeting for a total of $27,525. 

North Hollywood, C a1i f. — $30,400 


Boston, Mass.—$246,495. 
Camden, N. J.—$689,000, doubling 





purchased in one week, $27,400 at one 
luncheon, 








quota. 

Camden, S. C.—$105,788 purchased 
by 28 members. 

Chambersburg, Pa.—$47,150 purchased by 
members. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—$2,930,812. 

Cheboygan, Mich.—A letter from M. M. 
Riggs, chairman of the Cheboygan County 
War Savings Committee, to Frank N. Ishey, 
chairman of the Michigan War Savings Staff, 
expressed appreciation for the ‘‘splendid co- 
operation from the Cheboygan Rotary Club 
during the Second War Loan drive.” 

Clarkton, N. C.—$17,150. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Rotarians set up a per- 
manent war-bond booth in a local hotel, and 
also pay for two pages of war-bond advertis- 
ing in their weekly Club publication. 

Cloquet, Minn.—$206,400. 

Collingswood, N. J.—A bond-sale auction 
netted $3,575. 

Columbus, Ind. — $161,425 purchased by 
members. 

Corona, Calif.—Members bought $80,900. 

Cranford, N. J.—Spot-cash war-bond drive 
netted $1,250 in one meeting. 

Damariscotta-Newcastle, Mo.—$141,886.75. 

Dighton, Kans. — $10,037.50 purchased by 
members. 

Dunkirk, N. Y.—$28,200. 

East Cleveland, Ohio—$25,000 as the result 
of one program. 

East Orange, N. J.—$43,100 subscribed by 
second week of drive. 

El Paso, Tex.—475,000 purchased by mem- 


Aucust, 1943 


Fort Meyers, Fla.—$210,043, with $113,643 
purchased by members. 

Frankfort, Ind.—$270,715 in city of 15,000. 
“i Fredonia, N. Y.—$42,575 purchased by mem- 

ers. 

Glendale, Calif.—$811,061. 

Grand Ledge, Mich.—$42,500 three days be- 
fore campaign closed. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—$3,900,000. 

Griffin, Ga.—$210,800 purchased by mem- 
bers. 

Gulfport, Miss.—More than $250,000. 

Hamtramck, Mich.—More than $292,000. 

Harrisburg, Tex.—More than $1,000,000 pur- 
chased by 40 members. 

Harrisonburg, Tenn.—$171,000 in one day; 
goal upped three times. 

Hornell, N. ¥Y.—$235,000. 

Huntington Park, Calif.—$612,512. 

Indianola, Miss.—$49,265, of which $12,755 
was raised in one week. 

Jennings, La.—$93,894. 

Jersey City, N. J.—$59.000 purchased by 
members. 

Johnson City, N. Y.—$41,500 sold in four 
minutes of a meeting; total—$49,900. 

Johnstown, Pa.—$10,500. 

Jonesville, La.—$80,000 during a high-school 
victory-bond concert, when all stores were 
closed upon Rotary’s suggestion. 

Kent, Ohio—$185,782.25 purchased by mem- 
bers; $37,875 through outside subscriptions. 

Kimball, W. Va.—$9,955. 


Oakland, Calif.—$628,000. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—At a birth- 
day party ‘‘for Hitler,” members’ bond pledges 
totalled $2,811,707. 

Oneonta, N. Y.—$20,000 sold to members. 

Portales, N. Mex.—$130,830, with members 
purchasing $25,825. Also sponsored county 
drive, which raised more than $500,000. 

Pottstown, Pa.—Goal of $500,000; sold $502,- 


Ridgewood, N. J.—$17,912 purchased by 
members and their families; $46,979 since 
August, 1941. Club President sold $93,750 in 
April drive. 

Roswell, N. Mex.—$120,000; members pur- 
chased $75,000. 

Royal Oak, Mich.—$177,000 sold by 14 mem- 
bers. 

Seattle, Wash.—$3,258,000. 

Seneca Falls, N. Y.—$14,000 purchased by 
members by second week of drive. 

Shively, Ky.—$1,700,000 sold in Shively and 
Louisville. 

St. Louis, Mo-—More than $1,500,000. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—$721,761. 

Tryon, N. C.—Members, their families, and 
friends sold $52,016. 

Vernon, Calif.—$301,000. 

Virginia, Minn.—$4,500 sold at one meeting. 

Washington, D. C.—Members responsible for 
the purchase of more than $1,900,000 worth of 
bonds; goal was upped three times. 

Wilmington, Del.—$1,525 at one meeting. 
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A. His Post. Twenty-five years’ serv- 
Rotary Club Secretary-Treas- 


ice as a 
urer brings its 
deal of satisfaction 
CuHurRcH has had both. 


headaches, but a great 
too. ROTARIAN RAY 
He recently com- 








ratchpadding 





standards of the American people, par- 
ticularly boys of preinduction age and 
war workers. 


See Click. A five-page photo essay en- 
titled Hometown Rotary appears in the 


Wis., said by Look to be “fortunate com, 
pared to some rural areas and swolje, 
industrial communities,” Dr. KEENay 
“sees 50 to 60 patients a day, serves »» 
area of 150 square miles around Stough 


” 


on. 


= 


Scribe. Dr. WILHELM VIOLA, Secreta 
of the Vienna, Austria, Rotary (jy) 
until its disbandment, is a student 9 
children’s art (see Why Child Art? Op. 
tober, 1940, RoTaRIAN). His latest 
is Child Art (University of London 
Press, Ltd. 15 s. net), written as a result 
of the interest provoked by his lectures 


Do¢ )\K 




















































pleted his silver anniversary at this post welds 
with the Rotary Club of Helena, Mont., current (August) issue of Click maga- 
and was reélected by his fellow mem- zine. In presenting one of a series of ar- TH 
bers to his 26th year. ticles on America’s major organizations, we 
Click selected Rotary as representative vis 
Spur to Sports. Among 13 American of America’s service clubs, and the Ro- act 
athletic and educational leaders and tary Club of Middletown, Ohio, as a typ- we 
Government officials on a national com- _ ical Rotary Club. ce 
mittee of physical fitness to promote Go 
civilian participation in sports are JOHN New Clubs: 124! The record of 112 
L.. Grirritu, “Big Ten” commissioner of new Clubs added to Rotary Interna- ei 
athletics, an honorary member of the _ tional’s roster in 1941-42 was good, but ant 
Chicago, Ill., Rotary Club, and RoTaRIAN - that of the 1942-43 year was better de- La: 
L. B. Ice_y, of Chicago, chairman of the’ spite greater wartime difficulties. By sw 
athletic-goods manufacturers’ advisory June 30, 1943, 124 new Rotary Clubs kn 
committee. The committee will assist were added under the capable leadership cor 
the director of physical fitness for the of PRESIDENT FERNANDO CARBAJAL. The tar 
Federal Security Agency in formulat- new Clubs are located as follows: ea 
ing the policies and planning pro- a ee EEE ee Gel 
grams designed to raise the physical ~ 6 gall la Ad sen 
| eR aes g 11 ee 
Photo: Hayes Canada. ....seceeees: 23 Abe 
oo” Re are 2 
IINAR dean v0 0 0.0 ed 1 & 
Cuba ........... ae « 5 } ] 
ec ag ates ; A CUBISTIC caricature of Past President the 
DEMIR ok Seo ans 5 wie a 4 3 Carbajal sketched at Rotary’s St. Louis Gre 
~ pom OO iis 9B ditise.a.aty, 98 18 Convention by District Governor Francisco —,,;; 
) 2 ae 7 ‘ p edil 
Nicaragua oes 1 Lemos Arboleda, a Colombian bank officia! B chic 
iP reg Ee on child art. It is a permanent recor’ Jy ‘YP 
Venezuela wi of the philosophy, art theory, and woi B Boy 
of Frank Cizek, Viennese art teacher. By !¢ 
Typical M.D. A pictorialon Dr. Harry After leaving Austria Dr. VIOLA spent : PAX 
A. KEENAN, a Past President and charter good deal of time visiting schools » Lar 
member of the Rotary Club of Stough- Great Britain. SR. 
ton, Wis., was featured in the June issue THE 
of Look magazine. Selected as a typical Wives Serve Too. In Costilla Count ret 
American small-town physician, Ro- Colo., wives of Rotarians, too, work fi 
TARIAN KEENAN is described as “a jovial Rotary. Mrs. PERRY WoRKLEY, wife ; St 
little doctor—who looks like America’s — the President of the Costilla County Ro- wor 
is us tag family physician—[who] carries on self- tary Club (see Costilla—a County Ri men 
pr tg nag Peony er ern lessly at home while over 45,000 of his tary Club, page 47), is an active membe! rece 
Mrs. Fernando Carbajal gets a fork from Ro- colleagues nee serve the armed forces. of the San Luis Knitting Club. This pleti 
tarian-Jeweler Arthur Everts, of Dallas, ROTARIAN KEENAN served in World War little group of seven members has sent tend 
Tex. In his store is the $75,000 diamond. /! and has a son who is serving asacap- a check for $3.65 to the Relief to Ro year 
set padlock used at the Texas Exposition. tain in World War II. In Stoughton,  tarians Fund each month for nearly tw Lea 
taria 
GOVE 
| JOHN 
tan, 
Ror 
with 
ance 
An 
J. K 
Cave 
last s 
ing, 
time, 
Miss. 
Ky.; 
cent 
OFFICERS of the General Council of Rotary International in Great Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England; Vice-President T. H. Rose (senior ot Rotar 
Britain and Ireland for 1943-44, and a Director. (Left to right) President tive member), of Birmingham, England; Treasurer J. H. B. Young (ac Clubs 
T. J. Rees (education—general administration), of Swansea, Wales; countancy), of Canterbury, England. At right, P. H. W. Almy (genera tion, 
Immediate Past President T. D. Young (linen goods distributing), of law practice), a Director of Rotary International, of Torcuay, Englan¢ tary— 
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THEY TALKED about Rotary, too, when Ed- 
ward Thye (left), Governor of Minnesota, 
yisited this war plant in St. Cloud. He is an 
active member at Northfield. His hosts here 
were the DeZurik brothers—Rotarian David 
center) and Lawrence, the plant owners. The 
Governor was in town to address Rotarians. 


years. Mrs. WoRKLEY has eight nephews 
and five brothers in the armed forces. 
Last year she knitted more than a dozen 
sweaters for English soldiers, and gives 
knitting lessons to other women of the 
community. Not until her visit to Ro- 
tary’s Secretariat in Chicago did she 
learn that the first prisoner of war in 
Germany to whom a food parcel was 
sent by the Relief to Rotarians Commit- 
tee was a man from her home town of 
\berdeen, Scotland. 


‘Printer’s Gremlins.’ No relation to 
the “printer’s devil” are the “printer’s 
Gremlins” which occasionally haggle 
editors. In the July RoTaRIAN the mis- 
chievous fellows transposed two lines of 
type in the item on page 51 announcing 
Boy Scout Silver Beaver Award winners. 
The lines should have read: “CHARLEs E. 
Paxton, Of Sweetwater, Tex.; M. W. 
LaRMouR, of Graham, Tex.; WALTER W. 
R. May... of Portland, Oreg. vs 
THE SCRATCHPAD MAN expresses his re- 
gret, promises to “get the Gremlins.” 


Steady Fellows. Rotarians of Leaven- 
worth, Kans., honored their fellow Club 
member BEN DONOVAN 
recently upon his com- 
pletion of a perfect at- 
tendance record of 25 
years. On behalf of 
Leavenworth’ Ro- 
tarians, Past DistRIcT 
GOVERNOR AMBROSE M. 
JOHNSTON, of Manhat- 
tan, Kans., presented 
ROTARIAN JOHNSON 
with a perfect-attend- 
ance lapel button. 

Another “regular” Rotarian is FRANK 
J. Krouuik, 1942-43 President of the 
Cave City, Ky., Rotary Club. In the 
last seven years he hasn’t missed a meet- 
ing, though he has belonged, in that 
time, to four different Clubs—Biloxi, 
Miss.; Tullahoma, Tenn.; Horse Cave, 
Ky.; and Cave City. More than 70 per- 
cent of his attendance while a Biloxi 
Rotarian was at meetings of other 
Clubs. Active in publicity and promo- 
tion, his classification is unique in Ro- 
tary—“hotel-business promotion.” 





Donovan 


Avucust, 1943 


To explain why he has travelled 18,000 
miles to attend Club meetings, RoTARIAN 
WHEELER J. WeELpDAy, of Steubenville, 
Ohio, sends this verse: 


I need the brains of en as smart as I and 
keener; 

need the dreams of men as visionary as 1 
and nobler; 

need the experience of 
I and wiser; 

need the fellowship of men as ethical as 1 
and loftier; 


mm; tm 


nen as practical as 


~ 


I need the understanding of men as human 
as I and stronger 

I need the friendship of men as loyal as 1 
and truer; 

I need Rotarians 


Honors. At its 1943 commencement 
exercises in May, RoTariaAn Dr. CHARLES 
L.. LITTEL, president of Bergen College, 
Teaneck, N. J., gave a citation for meri- 
torious services to ROTARIAN Jacos W. 
BINDER, Of Hackensack, N. J. The cita- 
tion reads: “JAcoB W. BINDER has by un- 
tiring effort achieved outstanding suc- 
cess in his endeavor to help his fellow- 
man in the fields of education, litera- 
tire, newspaper work, business, and 
political organization, culminating in 
the promotion of the George Washing- 


ton Bridge.” RoTarIan BINDER Was also 
honored by being chosen to address the 
graduating class. He was Governor of 
the old 36th (New Jersey) District in 
1934-35, and is the author of A/ 
Lifetime. 

Upon H. Roe Barrie, of Kansas City 
Mo., “a 
been conferred the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws by Missouri Valley Col 
lege, Marshall, Mo., for 
ship and service to humanity in the true 


Rotarian of distinction,” ha 


“vouth leader 
spirit of selfless service. ROTARIAN Bar 
rLE is a Past District Governor 

Silvertop. The inimitable 
ALLEN, honorary 


Captain 
CROMBIFE Rotarian o 
Ontario, Calif., has gone “all-out for rub 
ber, including rubber mat from rear of 
auto,” according to a notice he has 
mailed friends. “CAPTAIN SILVERTOP” is 
organizing the “Don’t Blubbet 
Rubber!” Its membership card 
includes the stimulating and thought 


Crying Try 


Save 


party 


provoking slogan, “Quit 
Trying! Buy More War Bonds!” 
—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 








Weicker Transfer and Storage Co., 
Denver, Colo. ROTARIAN Harry C. CLARK. 


Western Machine Toot Works, Hol- 
land, Mich. RoTARIAN RANDALL C. BoscH. 


Dunn Woolen Co., Martinsburg, W. 
Va. ROTARIANS WILLIAM N. DwuNN, GAR- 
LAND DUNN, and Harry H. ByRrer. 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Michigan 
City, Ind.. RoTaARIAN N. . BLATCHFORD, 
of Michigan City, Ind., and JoHn H. EM- 
RICK, of Denver, Colo. 


Bard-Parker Ce., Danbury, Conn, 
ROTARIAN J. HARRY WHITE. 
Nickey Brothers, Ine., Memphis, 


Tenn. ROTARIAN SAM M. NICKEY, JR. 
National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. RoOTARIAN SrTo- 
WELL C. WASSON. 
Mason Can Co. East Providence, 
R. I. ROTARIAN WALTER GOMPERTZ. 
Berry Brothers, Detroit, Mich. Ro- 
TARIAN Epwarp H. DUNN. 


Defiance Machine Works, Defiance, 
Ohio. ROTARIAN ORVILLE NOFFSINGER, 

Bronson Keel Co., Bronson, Mich. 
HONORARY ROTARIAN EDWARD J. MCMAHON, 
SR. 

Nunnally MeCrea Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
ROTARIANS HUGH PENELTON NUNNALLY and 
CHARLES P. NUNNALLY. 

Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis, ROTARIAN WILLIAM H. DavIDson. 

Cleaver-Brooks Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
RoOTARIAN RAYMOND E. Brooks. 

Thomson Machine Co. (Belleville, 
N. J., plant). ROTARIAN H. WILLARD 
SAWYER. 

Cleveland Dental Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. ROTARIAN WALTER S. 
SMITH. 

Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., Luf- 
kin, Tex. ROTARIANS ALBERT E. CUDLIPP 
and WALTER W. FRONT. 





More “E’ Pennant 


Every month more firms—with Rotarians in 
executive positions—fly the Army-Navy Joint 
“EK” Pennant awarded for high achievement in 
the production of war materials. 
ing are among those recently honored.—Ebs. 


Winners! 


The follow- 


Hawley Products Co., St. Charles, Ul. 
ROTARIAN A, P. AKERLUND 

Michael Yundt Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
ROTARIAN CHARLES G. YUNDT. 

Fort Pitt Bedding Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ROTARIAN RoBert G. CuLpP. 

Brass Foundry Co., Peoria, U1. Ro 
TARIAN E. B. HAZEN, 

John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 
ROTARIAN CLIFFORD H. RAMSEY. 

Worcester Pressed Steel Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. RorTarian J. W. HIGGINS 


Worcester Moulded Plasties Co., 
Worcester, Mass. ROTARIAN HORACE 
GoocH, ’ 

Scanlan-Morris Co., Madison, Wis. 
ROTARIANS CHARLES W. ELLIS and HENRY 
G. SCANLAN. 

Alloy Steel Products Co., Linden, 
N. J. RoTarRiIaN JOHN H. Davis, Jr. 

MeKiernan-Terry Corp., Dover, N. J. 
ROTARIAN SAMUEL HARPER. 


Proximity Manufacturing Co., 
Greensboro, N.C. RoOTARIANS MARION W 
HEIss, HERMAN CONE, and WILLIAM H. 
BoGarr. 

American Well & Prospecting Co., 
Corsicana, Tex. RoTARIAN CARL ANDER- 
SON, 

Buffalo Arms Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
RoOTARIAN G. Howarp CHAPPELL. 


Michiana Products Corp., Michigan 
City, Ind. RoTarians H. E. ARDAHL and 
RALPH K. SURFACE. 

Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. Ro- 
TARIANS CASON J. CALLAWAY, Harry W. 
CALLAWAY, BARRINGTON J. KING, M. M. 
TROTTER, and HENRY G. SMITH. 


American Cynamid Co., Linden, N. J. 
ROTARIAN JOHN H. RuGuH. 

Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa, 
ROTARIAN WALTER S. GIELE. 

Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, 
Ohio. RoTaRIAN JOHN P. HOSACK. 
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Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 4] 


--in fact, all of them—have to do with 
railroads over which I have travelled at 
least once, they appeal more strongly to 
me 

But on page 10 he says, “... to 
clasp an outstretched hand that had 
gripping the lever for the last 
run.” Maybe he has seen an engineer 
handle the throttle with his right hand 
as a customary procedure, but I never 
have, and I have ridden many thousands 
of miles in a locomotive. It would be 
very awkward to use his right hand, 
unless he was backing up, and passen- 
ger trains of this kind seldom do that. 
Of course, the engineman could have 
been ambidextrous, and the crowd 
might have heen large enough to re- 
quire the use of both hands, and there- 
fore Mr. Johnson still may be right.... 


been 


A Railroad Note or Two 

1dded by BuRGES JOHNSON 

Union College 

Schenectady, New York 

A surprising number of friendly com- 
about my railroad article [see 
Romance of the Rails, June RotTaRIAn] 
have come to me from friends and ac- 


ments 


quaintances and from total strangers 
scattered about the country. I must 
say that your subscribers read your 


magazine thoroughly, with attention to 
details! 

One old friend in with a 
long-time knowledge of railroads writes 
me that the brakeman did not uncouple 
the air hose between cars to blow out 
my pipe for me. “He went forward,” 
writes my correspondent, “and opened 
a valve on the locomotive, which is the 
way trainmen always cleaned their 
pipes.” I don’t know how trainmen al- 
ways cleaned their pipes, but I know 
that that particular brakeman un- 
coupled an air hose to clean mine and 
no investigating committee of railroad 
presidents and g.m.’s and representa- 
tives of the brotherhood of locomotive 
convince me to the 


Syracuse 


conductors could 
contrary. 

A college classmate of mine re- 
proached me for not referring to a dra- 
matic incident in a preceding century 
when we, as sophomores, commandeered 
a passenger train at Northampton on 
the Boston & Maine Railroad and rode to 
Brattleboro to head off the freshmen 
who had gone from Amherst on the Cen- 
tral Vermont Railroad to hold a banquet. 
The story of our adventures in Brattle- 
boro attacking a hotel which was pro- 
tected by the Brattleboro Fire Depart- 
ment and some of the National Guard 
under a member of the Esty Organ Com- 
pany family is all a vague but glittering 
memory of boyish craziness. 

We. got into the hotel, much to the de- 
light of all the hotel guests, and we 
succeeded in releasing some H,SO, in the 
freshman banquet hall, which appar- 
ently lessened their enjoyment of their 
food. I recall, also, that we discov- 
ered their ice cream in the basement 
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and ate it outside the hotel, many of us 
sitting in snowbanks. After the fracas 
was over we went into the hotel parlors 
and one of our number played the piano 
and we had a dance in which the hotel 
guests joined. The pianist, incident- 
ally, was Carl Lamson, who is now Fritz 
Kreisler’s accompanist. Some time in 
the early morning we rode back to 
Northampton on another train, our 
freshmen enemies in one car and our- 
selves crowded into another. 

That was the golden age of undergrad- 
uate life. Our sons who go to college 
nowadays apply themselves far more 
steadily to their studies and less to the 
“rah-rah” stuff than their fathers did, 
but it is a mistake for us to admit it.... 


Back of the Pushcart 

For J. A. Hartow, Rotarian 

Furniture Retailer 

Turners Fails, Massachusetts 

Regarding the June installment of the 
“Retailers on the Alert” series [see 
Hardware Men Who Won't Be Shelved, 
by A. E. Herrnstein], here’s my con- 
tribution: 

Here in New England we are woefully 
short of gasoline to deliver our goods, 
if and when. Last Fall we whipped up 


the pushcart shown in the photo and we 
use it for short hauls. 
hind is yours truly. 

In addition to the furniture business 


The man be- 





daytimes, I put in a full-time shift from 
3 to 11 P.M. six days a week at a 
bench for the Greenfield Tap & Die Cor- 
poration. 


Prairie Youth Not Delinquent 

Says IRMA G. WEYLER 

Editor, Daily Post 

Belle Fourche, South Dakota 

Since reading Jessie Binford’s Don’t 
Forget the Children [February Ro- 
TARIAN], I’ve seen many other maga- 
zine articles and newspaper stories on 
youthful delinquency. The words meet 
us everywhere. They come from the 
lips of those who know whereof they 
speak. They come from the lips of those 
who only repeat what they have heard. 
The repetition—oral and printed—is so 
frequent that the national picture of 
youth is that of an age group, irre- 
spective of background or training, 
coming apart at the moral seams under 
the strain of war. 

But is that emphasis giving a fair 


picture of youth in the one place ,¢ 
which we can speak with authority. 
our own community? 

First of all, go down the lists of 
the teen-age children you know. Hp 
many delinquents can you name amon, 


them? Or, frankly, are you not stry, 
with the resourcefulness of these youne 
sters in the face of the emergency» 


Aren’t the instances that come to yoy 
mind more like this: 

Boys and girls leaving school] { 
the lambing season to help Dad, who « 
shorthanded, missing weeks of schoo|s 
yet finishing the year with their claggps 

Girls racing home as soon as schy 
is out to prepare supper for the family 
because Mother is helping Dad at } 
store, in the office, or on the farm. 

Boys and girls who do all the fa) 
chores mornings before school and ey; 
nings after school is out. 

Groups of two or three girls who a 
tend school here from ranch homes 
the tri-State area, and keep house ; 
apartments by themselves to cut e 
penses. No adult with them, yet th 
conduct is such that the most suspicious 
landlady could find no fault. 

Dozens of boys and girls who haye 
jobs after school and on Saturdays tha: 
pay a good part of their school expenses 

The incidents go on and on, and ar 
as varied as the youths themselves. Ap. 
parently the responsibility the young 
people feel for the war effort is as 
great as that of the adults. 

There is delinquency here, of cours 
—this is a community of human beings 
There are, however, no signs of a surg 
of delinquency, as reported by cit 
communities. But even in the city con 
munities there are youths who are ris 
ing to the emergency, rather than going 
down under it. 

So, in the chorus of wailing ov¢ 
delinquent youth, here is a_ note 
praise for the boys and girls who ar 
meeting the war with eyes up and heais 
high. 


Another ‘Spokes’ Speaks Up 
Reports AuGusT BurGHARD, Rotaria) 
Chamber of Commerce Secretary 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
In a Talking It Over letter in the 

June Rotarian I said that members o/ 

our Club had expressed interest in 3 

“Spokes Club” along the lines of that 

conducted by the Alberni District Ro 

tary Club [sée “Unaccustomed As ! 

Was,” March RorTaRiAN]. May I footnote 

that letter with this up-to-the-minute In 

formation: 

First of all, we have organized 3 
“Spokes Club,” which is a hummer. We 
have limited our membership to 15, s 
that we can keep them all busy. We 
have a banker; a city commissioner; the 
Cuban Consul here; the heads of the tel: 
ephone company, the gas company, the 
Standard Oil Company, and two of our 
biggest supply houses; and other top 
citizens of this area. These men have 
come along tremendously with just é 
little encouragement and practice. ! 
have had them speaking at various !ocal 
clubs, have got some of them ready t 
appear before our Rotary Club, and have 
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nt several of them up and down 
East Coast with talks before groups 
yne kind and another. 

ight we met in the Cuban con- 
We had a distinguished so- 
totarians. 


e here. 
no the wife of one of our 


she sang for the State of Florida at the 
World's Fair in New York. She gave 
- 4 demonstration of breathing, using 
1o chest, relaxing the throat muscles, 
et ich was very interesting indeed. 
She has had considerable professional 


training, and we had a photographer and 


made some very interesting pictures of 
ib in action. 


War I Victory Incomplete 

Believes JAMES H. DUNNE 

Carey Bay, Toronto, Australia 

Sir Norman Angell’s article Shall the 
Nert Peace Also Fail?, which appears 
n A World to LIVE In [see page 2 for 
ynnouncement], and which originally 
sppeared in the March, 1942, RorarRIAn, 
states that 23 years ago we obtained a 
complete victory. That is rather an 
overstatement. It definitely was not 
complete. He asks: Shall we again mis- 
ise the victory? We may not make the 
same errors, but we have always made 
lifferent errors at every peace table, 
and thus, as Napoleon Bonaparte said, 
“A treaty made is the cause of the next 
war.” 

We are still prone to errors and mis- 
understandings. People who talk of 
peace today are thinking only along the 
lines of a long, long peace. The price 
we must pay for this peace cannot be 
estimated on an actuarial basis. But 
we can visualize some of the price we 
must pay. 

The first part of this payment must 
he our abject acknowledgment of our 
errors and an earnest decision to mend 
our ways with the aid of the supreme 
God. The abolition of all warlike 
thoughts and implements and the adop- 
tion of the Golden Rule of “Do unto 
others aS we would others would do 
unto us.” Without this foundation all 
other schemes, plans, and blueprints 
are of no avail... 


A 2-Year-Old Reader 

Found by A. R. CAMPELLO, Rotarian 

Engineer and Architect 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

I am enclosing a picture of my daugh- 
ter, aged 2 years [see cut]. Amusingly, 
I think it extends the worth of the 
magazine in the home. Quite by acci- 
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dent I found her perusing its pages, ap- 
parently very interested in its pictures. 
I have always considered it a worth- 
while magazine and certainly, in 
accord with the Good Neighbor policy, 
assuredly fulfills its purpose. 


Larger World, Not Smaller 

Holds Cart O. Wirt, Rotarian 

Principal, Junior High School 

Albert Lea, Minnesota 

What a pity so many people, even 
enlightened writers in THE ROTARIAN, 
such as those who are contributing to 
the “A World to LIVE In” series, think 
they are living in a shrinking and ever- 
smaller world we have 
overcome some of the problems of space. 

Actually, the person who is not liv- 
ing in a growing world is a sorry spec- 
tacle. From the day he lies in his 
cradle and observes the great “bloom- 
ing, buzzing confusion,” his world 
gins to expand, first from the objects 


just because 


be- 


his imperfect vision discerns to the 
confines of the entire room and all 
that is in it. Next he comes to the 


out-of-doors. His world grows by leaps 
and bounds in the orchard, the garden, 
the barnyard, and up into limitless 
space. Then the community unfolds. 
His neighborhood, school, and the town 
hold untold wonders. Reading permits 
him to move into new worlds of growth. 
Soon through reading, conversation, and 
travel his world grows beyond the state, 


the nation, across the sea into other 
lands, downward into ocean depths, 
into the bowels of the earth with its 


amazing fossils, rock strata, gems, and 
precious minerals. The growing world 
reaches out to planets, stars, and nebu- 
lae. 

Education has set us free to live in 
a greater, growing, more beautiful world 
which has in it a place for all. 

Our worlds have grown so that they 
overlap. Since we have come to live in 
overlapping worlds through education, 
the education of all people must teach 
us the principles of living together. Con- 
ditions require that our world of ideals 
must grow as our material world has 
grown or we shall perish. In growth 
there is life. In a diminishing world 
there can be only eventual nothingness 
and death. Our philosophies will de- 
termine whether we live or die. Let us 
grow and live. 


My Tarpon Fishing WAS Fun 
Recalls JAMES F.. HOLDEN, Rotarian 
Former Railroad Executive 
Kansas City, Missouri 
As a retired railroad officer serving 

in that kind of work for 53% years, and 

also a fisherman from boyhood in Can- 
ada and Wisconsin, I was much inter- 
ested in two articles in the June Ro- 

TARIAN—the railroad story by Burges 

Johnson and the tarpon story by Rex 

Beach, It Wasn’t Funny to Me. Asa 

boy of 12, I too was hanging around 

(out of school hours) a railroad yard 

in Whitby, Ontario, and getting a job as 

the superintendent’s messenger boy in 

August, 1877. . . 

I notice Mr. Beach says his tarpon 
catching was not funny, whereas I say 





“THE HORN is okeh, Pop! Hear?” 


mine was lots of fun—and now it’s told 

In the Summer of 1927, 
vice-president of the Kansas City South 
ern Railway, 
George Myers, a noted tarpon fisherman, 
with a 


when I was 


one of the directors, 


suggested we take a private car 


few friends down to Aransas Pass on 
the Gulf of Mexico for a few days ot 
tarpon fishing—which we managed tuo 


do. Arriving there one morning quite 
early, we started out on our mission in 
small electric But nothing ha 
pened before 11 o’clock, when suddenly 
my hook was grabbed and.a great leap 
of bright silver tarpon fish appeared 
way up in the bright sunshine, a long 
distance from our boat. 

I seized my reel and began to haul 
him in, but without much success. He 
dived and leaped—in different dire 
tions. Finally I brought him up to 
the boat, still alive. I 
man, if possible, to haul him up to the 
port. He said it was not possible, for 
blood was falling from the tarpon’s 
mouth and the sharks would grab and 
eat him. What to do? The boatman 
suggested we take off two scales for the 
record at the fishing office, then let 
him go, which we did and went to our 
car for lunch. After that I asked to be 
excused from any more fishing that day. 
I stayed on in the car and with a little 
rhyme told the story of my fun in the 
following poem: 


boats. ) 


asked the boat 


’'Twas a terrible look 
He threw from the hook 

As he leaped from the briny deep, 
So 1 shook my long line 

And signalled the sign, 
Old Tarp, you are mine to keep! 

He struggled and gurgled, 
He dived and he leaped 

And round and around went he, 
But at last giving in 

He raised his long fin 
And bowed three times to me. 


So he came alongside 
With his bright silver hide 

And plead with salt tears to 
So 1 tore off a scale 

From his stout coat of mail 
And let him go back to sea. 


be free, 


The tale is now told 
Of that tarpon bold 

I caught but sent back to sea, 
But a wager I'll bet 

He will never forget 
The tussle he had with me! 


Can't Keep His Magazine 

Chides Epwarp H. Spicer, Rotarian 

Mfr., Organotherapeutic Products 

Watford, England 

My intention to keep a file of THE Ro- 
TARIAN has been completely baffled, be- 
cause always someone gets hold of it 
for some special reason and it never 
comes back—never. You ought to do 
something to make the magazine worse, 
so a Rotarian has some chance of keep- 
ing his own copy. 
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Tips from 
Retailers 
on 
the Alert! 


Items of comment on preceding articles 
in the “Retailers on the Alert’ series 
(see page 32 of this issue for current 
installment). Do you know of other ex- 
’ amples of resourceful retailers? If so, 
send them in. They may help other 
merchants to pull through.—The Editors. 














@ “Another department store that is ty- 
ing up its sales activities with the war 
effort in an effective Marshall 
Field & Company, in Chicago. The store 
called 


way is 


is sponsoring a radio program 
‘Victory Garden Theafer’ to stimulate 
interest in the utilization of back lots 


for good growing. A Midwest informa- 
tion center, sponsored by the Office of 
Civilian Defense, has been opened in the 
store, where those seeking assistance in 
planning Victory Gardens may go. Cus- 
tomers were invited to hear the broad- 
cast and make the official OCD 
Victory Garden headquarters, which in- 


use of 


cludes a lecture hall, reference room, 
educational exhibits, and two Victory 
Gardens actually growing. A show is 


held every Saturday.” 


e “When Frank Kirby, who has 
an electrical store in Anniston, 
Alabama, couldn’t get electrical ap- 
pliances to sell, he turned to in- 
valid chairs and related products. 
He not only sells them, but rents 
the chairs for $5 a month. Annis- 
ton is an industrial center, and an 
increased number of inexperienced 
people who are going into war 
plants has boosted the accident 
rate.” 


e “Your articles about retailing 
have covered almost everything ex- 
cept the importance of welcoming 
newcomers to town. Our town has 
several war plants and workers are 
coming and going all the time. I 





have found it pays to take an in- 
terest in these newcomers and have 
an arrangement with a woman here 
to call on these new families and 
help them get ‘oriented’ in our 


community. They appreciate the 
interest, and a bond of friendship 
is firmly established. In some com- 
munities the merchants go together 
in employing a ‘greeter,’ but I have 
found it to be a service well worth 
any merchant’s doing on his own— 
especially in industrial communi- 
ties.” 


@ Hardware Age reports that hardware 
merchants are picking up quite a little 
this year by featuring 
Mexican pottery, baskets, and similar 
goods. There are no restrictions on 
homecrafts in Mexico, prices are still 
reasonable so the goods will stand a lib- 
eral mark-up, and it helps the Good 
Neighbor policy. 


plus business 
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My impressions of Rotary 


By William McGarry 


High-School Student, Carnegie, Pa. 


Among the winning essays submitted 
in a contest conducted among high- 
school boys who had attended meetings 
of the Rotary Club of Carnegie, Penn- 
sylvania, was this one by William Mc- 
Garry, 17-year-old St. Luke High School 
senior. He is a three-letter man in foot- 
ball, president of the Student Council, 
and a good student. The Editors present 
William's essay as typical of the out- 
standing work of active young minds 
uncovered every year by similar con- 
tests conducted by Clubs throughout the 
Rotary world. 


| AM VERY happy and proud to say 
it was my privilege to attend your meet- 
ings as a guest. My first real impression 
was the courteous 
manner in which I 
was received by the 
members. One of your 
unwritten qualifica- 
tions must be a warm 
handshake and a 
cheerful smile, for 
every Member ap- 
pears to possess both 
these pleasing qual- 
ities. Good fellowship 
is apparently one of 
your organization’s aims, and if it is, 
Carnegie’s Club is not lagging in this 
virtue, for the members appear to be in 
close harmony—except in their sing- 
ing—and the meetings run as smooth 
as a well-oiled clock. The genial atmos- 
phere of your assemblies is the type of 
which you can well be proud. 

Of all the meetings that I attended, 
it was the quiz program which caught 
my fancy. The answer to the question 
“If a member of a Rotary Club moves 
to a new locality, can he be transferred 
to his new locality’s Club?,” really 











McGarry 


opened my eyes to the complete, strict 





adherence to the fundamental principles 
of your organization. No organization 
with such high standards and ethics 
could help but be a credit to its com. 
munity, nation, or in fact a credit to the 
civilized world. In these days of cop. 
flict, death, and sorrow a motto such as 
“Service above Self” shouts to the world 
that there are still some members of the 
human race that do not intend to make 
it their policy to use the public as a 
ladder to their own success. By you 
weekly meetings and activities yoy 
make this great ideal a part of ever, 
member’s personal life which in turn 1 
flects in his business life. Therefore. 
since the community’s merchants, |]oca] 
industry heads, and civic leaders are 
well represented in Rotary, it stands 
to reason that the community will bene 
fit by the organization’s ideals. 

When I say this thing, I have in mind 
your donation of the automobile to the 
community nurse to increase her ef- 
ficiency in the town. Of course, there 
are other great and good deeds you 
Club has done for our community in 
its long life in Carnegie which remain 
unknown to the public. When I 
and multiply all your Club’s good acts 
and deeds by 5,000, Rotary Clubs, I real 
ize the blessings the world derives. 

During my visits with you I have 
heard many opinions, criticisms, and sug 
gestions being discussed and conteste 
among the members. No doubt many 
ideas have been formed at your meet: 
ings that have helped local industry, and 
our merchants’ progress in the nation’s 
united war effort. 

I solemnly hope that organizations 
with ethics and ideals such as yours 
flourish around the world at the end of 
the war—and I am positive that there 
will result from it a long and lasting 
peace among all nations. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Live Stes 
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WHAT'S THE NEW MEMBER'S | 
—— 


2? 
Nyy 
'y 


NAME, BILL? 


I DON'T KNOW, DOC, 
LET’S GO AWAY *AND 
S«T BY OURSELVES, 

MAY BE ME'LL COME OVER 


ah 


HOW MANY OF YOU K 


THE ROTARIANS IN OUR 
CLUB? HOW MANY OF YOU WELCOME THE NEw MEMBERS 
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Pithy Bits Gleaned 
from Talks, Letters and 
Rotary Publications 





Rotary in Literature 

JouN T. BARTLETT, Rotarian 

Co-Publisher, Author & Journalist 

Boulder, Colorado 

Fashions in literary poses come and 
oo. Some of you will remember when 
riter, if he was duly sophisticated, 
was expected to ridicule the luncheon 
clubs. “Red” [Sinclair] Lewis and H. 
L. Mencken set the style. How silly all 
that seems today! 

The thought struck me forcefully at a 
recent meeting of the Boulder Rotary 
Club, presided over by F. O. Repplier, 
classification is “short-story 
writer.” C. E. Seoggins (Saturday Eve- 
ning Post serials), Chairman of the 
International Service Committee, intro- 
duced the speaker. Guest of a member 
was Henry M. Williams (Collier's and 
other fiction). Among faculty members 
of the Club are perhaps eight or ten 
with books to their credit. Some of the 
experiences I treasure most I had while 
serving as President of this Club sev- 
eral years ago.—From The Author & 
Journalist. 
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Re: Flies in Youth’s Ointment 

WittiaM A. BLICKE, Rotarian 

Banker 

Bucyrus, Ohio 

One of my deepest convictions is that 
youth is a greatly overrated period—by 
older people. Just as we tend to make 
increasing years a scapegoat for our un- 
happiness, so do we seek compensation 
for the flaws in our lives by imagining 
that when we were young, the ointment 
had no flies. That is pure fantasy. If 
one can’t remember straightly about 
himself, let him observe the behavior 
of children and fledglings.—From an ad- 
dress to Bucyrus’ Fifty Year Club. 
‘Rotary Is Known by .. .” 

W. ALLEN PERRY, Rotarian 

City Park Director 

San Diego, California 

Many of you heard Governor Joe Hay- 
hurst when he visited our Club. 
Do you remember how he said, “A man’s 
reach must exceed his grasp, or what’s 
a heaven for?” It’s with that spirit of 
ambition in mind, rather than in the 
face of immediate accomplishment, that 
I want to repeat something else that 
he said: “Men like to identify them 
selves with active, live, well-known or- 
ganizations that are going places with 
worth-while plans. What the average 
American knows about Rotary is what 
we have done in the field of Community 
Service.” I agree with Joe——From a 
Rotary Club address. 


Education vs. Learning 
Rt. Hon. AND RT. Rev. G. F. FISHER 


Bishop of London 

London, England 
There is one obvious purpose [of edu- 
cation] about which there can be no dis- 
pute, and that is fitting citizens physi- 
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cally, mentally, and morally to take their 
part in life, to earn a living, and to 
make their way. In other words, to 
provide them with the tools for intel- 
ligent life in the community. 

Nobody doubts that that is one essen- 
tial purpose; but I would submit that 
when all is said and done, if the mate- 
rial part of education is to earn bread 
and butter, there is another more funda- 
mental and, in the long run, more im- 
portant point about education which has 
been defined like this: “Education is 
that which remains when you have for- 
gotten all you have learned at school.”"— 
From an address to the Rotary Club of 
London, England. 


On Gaining the Right to Shout 

MANSELL K. MELLoTT, Rotarian 

Publicist 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

If we lose the American free-enter- 
prise system, one of the very real and 
fundamental reasons will be that busi- 
ness and industry in this country—big 
and little—refuse to see the need for 
constant modification of our method of 
conducting our affairs—of the affairs of 





Odd Shots 


Can you match the photo below for 
uniqueness, human interest, coinci- 
dence, or just plain out-of-the-or- 
dinary -ness? Then send it to the 
Editors of The Rotarian. If used, 
the “odd shot” will bring you $3. 
But remember—it must be different! 














BEE-WHISKERED-~but not a sting in a swarm 
when Canton, Pa., Apiarist David Conn tied 
a queen bee in a sack under his chin and 


called all bees—-a dangerous stunt. Larue 
Z. Brown, Canton Rotarian, took the picture. 


business, yes, the affairs of the nation 

Industrialists or capitalists can gain 
the right to shout if they have been far 
seeing and constructive in leading the 
way, but merely to shout in opposition, 
where the loud voice has the effect of 
causing the majority to believe that 
their only interests are selfish ones, is 
not demonstrating the type of leader 
ship that will be needed or even have 
much of a chance in the peace era 
From a Rotary Club address. 


A Rotary Acrostic 

JOSEPH D'IMPERIO 

High-School Student 

Ocean City, New Jersey 

“Rotary” seems to be a very unique 
word in that to me every letter has a 
meaning all its own. The first “R” could 
well mean “responsibility.” Every mem 
ber of the Rotary Club has a certain 
responsibility placed on his shoulders 
at some time or other. The “O” might 
stand for “opportunity,” not for them 
selves, but for others. The “T,” I think, 
should stand for “teamwork.” 
one big team, 205,000 men all working 
for a common cause. They formulate 
plans and execute them together. “A” 
is for “assistance,” to people who are 
not able to help themselves. The sec 
ond “R” could be “resistance’’—to those 
who would like to destroy our form of 
government. “Y" may well represent 
“vearning’—for America to be great. 
No, not only America, but all the United 
Nations. This yearning, this will to 
win, will pull the United States and all 
her allies through the biggest crisis in 
her young life—From a Rotary Club 
address. 
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Lessons from Japan, Russia 

NEIL ACKLAND, Rotarian 

High-School Principal 

Maui, Hawaii 

The events leading up to the present 
war are so well known to all of us that 
we can readily see how the indoctrinated 
youths of yesterday are the fanatical 
fighters of today. Basically, the kind of 
men they are now was determined by 
the content of their education in an 
earlier age. The Japanese youths were 
and are taught to believe that they be- 
long to a divine race. “Every child 
grows up with the belief that (1) Ja- 
pan’s Emperor is the only divine ruler, 
(2) Japan is the only divine land, (3) 
Japan’s people are the only divine peo 
ple, and therefore Japan must be the 
light of the world. A soldier who dies 
in battle, or a patriot who sacrifices his 
life for the Emperor, automatically be 
comes a full god and joins the great 
family of gods in the Lotus heaven.” 
Little wonder that soldiers so indoc- 
trinated accept no defeat but death. 

The unexpected strength of Russia in 
the present war is attributable to the 
educational program inaugurated by 
Stalin upon his ascendancy to power. 
The small volume New Russia's Prime? 
was of incalculable value in welding to- 
gether the people of Russia and it should 
be remembered that it was written for 
boys and girls not yet in their teens. 

The Gestapo-run schools of Hitler’s 
Germany were without peer in applica 
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tion of the same principle. in the short 
space of time since 1933, a generation of 
fanatics seldom equalled in frozen emo- 
tions and stilted thinking has been pro- 
duced, That this plan was aided and 
abetted by the simple expedient of cull- 
ing out obstinate elements does not, in 
any way, alter the fact that through the 
schools Hitler patterned the thoughts 
and emotions of a generation of people. 

Thus were conditioned the people of 
the three nations who were prepared to 
fight this war. In each case the tech- 
nique was the same. In each case the 
seeds of nationalism were im- 
planted in the minds 
and emotions of their youth, who now 
find themselves at home in the atmos- 
phere of armed conflict—From a Ro- 
tary Club address. 


war or 
impressionable 


Freemen Die by Suicide 

Haroup O. McLain, Rotarian 

President, Railways Ice Company 

Chicago, Illinois 

Abraham Lincoln said (and I am one 
of that group of old-fashioned people 
who still believe that Abraham Lincoln’s 
sound and wise 
statesmanship), “At what point then 
may the approach of danger be ex- 
pected? I answer, if it ever reach us, 
it must spring up amongst us. If de- 
struction be our lot, we ourselves must 
be its author and its finisher. As a na- 
tion of freemen, we shall live for all 
time or die by suicide.”"—From an ad- 
dress to the Executives Club of Chicago, 
Illinois. 


comments constitute 


Plan without Hatred 
Haro_p V. Lucas, Former Rotarian 
Y.M.C.A. 
Orange, 
The faint-hearted and can 
hear only the roar of guns and see the 
wanton waste of human life and mate- 
rials. A true Rotarian is not in this 
class. He must play the rédle of a man 
of courage to face a future challenged 
with disaster and chaos, of a man of 
faith in the power of God working 
through human hearts, and of a man of 
vision to see ahead through the storm. 
He must plan now for the future with 
heart and mind unprejudiced by the 
narrow walls of today’s hatreds and bit- 
terness.—F rom a Rotary Club address. 
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way. Besides “running the town” dur- 
ing the recent Rotary-sponsored Youth 
Service Week, youngsters showed what 
they could do in public speaking, ath- 
letics, arts and crafts, and music. 

After the Rotary Club of LISMORE, 
AUSTRALIA, worked out plans for a youth 
welfare and fitness camp, the Govern- 
ment made 400 acres of land available 
and arranged a grant of £500. Also, the 
Club’s £250 donation will be supple- 
mented by the Government on a pound- 
for-pound basis. 

Observing Boys and Girls Week, RIcH- 
MOND, IND., Rotarians sponsored a speak- 
ing contest, with the winner receiving a 
check and a year’s subscription to THE 
ROTARIAN. 


Among Rotary Clubs 
in war zones which 
have set stimulating 
examples of war-fund raising is the 
Club of CHUNGKING, CHINA. Its 22 mem- 
bers in the much-bombed capital con- 
tribute $1,000 (Chinese) every month 
for various relief purposes. 

The Rotary Clubs of COLDWATER, 
QuINcYy, and Bronson, MIcu., collabo- 
rated to buy a Red Cross ambulance, 
raising the money by sponsorship of a 
home-talent theater group. ... In CAL- 
GARY, ALTA., CANADA, members _ sold 
calves to raise $13,000 for war charities. 

Rotarians of CLACTON-ON-SEA, ENG- 
LAND, have been busy organizing a 
“Wings for Victory” drive by which 
they hope to net £100,000—the cost of 
five “Mosquito” bombers. 

The Rotary Club of AUCKLAND, NEW 
ZEALAND, printed 65,000 calendars with 
illustrations representing the various 
services, and sold them to retail stores 
and commercial houses for redistribu- 
tion as advertising material. From the 
sale the Club netted more than £2,500 
for its patriotic fund. One Club mem- 
ber sold 10,000 calendars to retailers. 


Chungking Shows 
How It Is Done 


Welfare work in the 
treatment of mala- 
ria, bronchitis, and 
maternity cases is a vital service of the 
Rotary Club of Poona, INpIA. It shares 
with local agencies the cost of a re- 
cently opened welfare center which it 
sponsored at Khadakvasala village. 

A grain shop in Surat, INDIA, now 
feeds about 150 poor families at below- 
cost prices. Under Rotary sponsorship, 
thousands of rupees were collected for 
the project. 

Food, clothing, books, newspapers, 
and radios have been distributed to the 
needy of Baropa, INpIA, through a labor 
welfare center established by the local 
Rotary Club. Instruction in health and 
hygiene by lantern-slide lectures and 
moving pictures is also provided. 


Clubs in India 
Befriend Poor 


When, owing to fuel 
and gasoline ration- 
ing, the Rotary Club 
of CovincTon, OKLA., no longer could 
meet in its regular place—a church—it 
rented a room, bought its own furniture, 


Club ‘Sets Up’ 
Housekeeping 


dishes, and kitchen utensils—anq , 
ports 100 percent attendance «t meu. 
ings. 

Because of gasoline rationing, A}fy,, 
University members of the Rotary (jy, 
of HORNELL, N. Y., are unable ¢ atten 


weekly Rotary meetings—but they , 
meet: in a coffee shop in ALFRED, wher 
they are joined by WELLSVILL: 
Rotarians who are unable to 
meetings of their own Club. 


Rehabilitating  epip 
pled children js , 
vital activity of the 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Rotary Clu Re 
cently its camp for handicapped young 
sters received a $150 check from a grow 
of employees of the International By; 
ness Machines Corporation “because o/ 
their interest in the work Rotary is « 
ing.” Recently Club members sold 1} 
038 tickets to a show to boost the cam, 
fund by $7,137! 

In this the 25th year of its service t 
crippled children and handicapped pe; 
sons, the Rotary Club of CLEveLay 
OHIO, reports a remarkable record f 
last year. The Club’s bus and stati 
wagon at the Association for the Cri 
pled and Disabled travelled 32,450 miles 
and transported 14,085 men, women, a1 
children. Recently the Club leased f 
three years the camp site which is us 
by the Society for Crippled Children 
Cuyahoga County. The Society recent! 
presented the “Second Distinguishe 
Service Award” to the Club for its lea 
ership in “building CLEVELAND'S service: 
for crippled youngsters.” 


They Wanted 
To Help Too 


Variety is the ke 
note of Rotary Clul 
service to service 
men everywhere. When the NIL 
Inp1A, Club decided to _ increase 
“Amenities for Troops” fund, it raise 
4,500 rupees at a “Fun of the Fair Fete 

. .. HORNSEY, ENGLAND, Rotarians recent 
ly revamped an entire antiaircraft sit 
furnishing curtains, easy chairs, pi 
tures, books, games, and playing cards 
and repaired two portable wireless sets 
for the crews. ...In MANSOURAH 
Ecypt, the Rotary Club has provided a 
near-by R.A.F. camp with ping-pong 
equipment, chess and card games, ané 
volleyballs. Servicemen are also él! 
tertained in Club members’ homes. 


Troops Get 
Fun and Funds 


The Rotary Club 0 
BIRMINGHAM, ENG 
LAND, cordially in: 
vites sons and daughters of Rotarians 
stationed in the vicinity to visit the 
homes of its members while on leave. 


Your Boy in 
Birmingham? 


Plans for the Dvr 
BAN, SOUTH AFRICA 
Rotary Club’s mouth: 
tain homestead for underprivileged 
children of the community are well un 
der way. The Club has received doné 
tions in excess of £5,000, much of it from 
Rotarians. The building site and 
grounds were recently surveyed. 

Rotarians of MANSOURAH, EGyPT, have 
provided free breakfasts for needy stu 
dents for some time. Now they fur 
nish substantial lunches, with the help 
of their wives. 


Mountain Home 
to Hoist Health 
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WEDGED between Guatemala 
Honduras on the Pacific Coast of Cen- 
tral America lies El Salvador, smallest 
and most densely populated republic of 
the Central American group, and the 
only one without an Atlantic seaboard. 
Along its ocean boundary rises a range 
of voleanic peaks, some of which are 
active. A second mountain range trav- 
erses the country from east to west. 

El Salvador’s lower valleys are trop- 
ically hot, but its mountain slopes have 
a delightful, remarkably uniform cli- 
mate. The population of 1,800,000, which 
lives in an area somewhat larger than 
the State of Maryland, is engaged in the 
production of coffee—the leading export 
—sugar, maize, beans, henequen, gold, 
silver, and balsam. 

The country’s vigorous economic life 
in recent years is evidenced by the con- 
struction of modern buildings, the in- 
crease in rail and highway facilities, 
and the development of port areas. An 
important link of the El Salvador sec- 
tion of. the Inter-American Highway 
was completed in 1942 with the con- 
struction of a bridge over the Lempa 
River, which is one of the largest 
streams entering the Pacific south of 
the Colorado River. 

A unicameral legislative system is a 
distinctive feature of El Salvador’s Con- 
stitution, with the sole legislative power 
being vested in the National Assembly 
of Deputies. The executive power is 
vested in the President—elected by pop- 
ular vote for six years—and his Min- 
There is no Vice-President. 

There are Rotary Clubs in San Sal- 
vador (organized in 1927), the capital; 
Santa Ana; and San Miguel. 

Readers wishing further opportunity 
to read articles in Spanish will find it in 
Revista Roraria, published monthly in 
that language. A year’s subscription in 
the Americas is $1.50. 
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INCRUSTADO entre Guatemala y 
Honduras, en la Pacifico de 
Centro América, se encuentra El Sal- 
vador. Es la mas pequena y la mas 
densamente poblada de las republicas 
centroamericanas y la unica que no da 
al Atlantico. A lo largo de la costa se 
yergue una cadena de picos volcanicos, 
algunos en actividad. Una segunda ¢a- 
dena de montanas cruza el pais de orien- 
te a poniente. 

Los valles bajos de El Salvador son 
calientes, pero en las vertientes de las 
montanas se disfruta de. un delicioso 
clima notablemente unit ne. Sus habi- 
tantes — 1.800.000 —, que ocupan una 
area un poco mayor que la del estado 
de Maryland, se dedican a la produccion 
de café—principal articulo de exporta- 
cidén—, azticar, maiz, frijol, henequén, 
oro, plata y balsamo. 

La vigorosa vida econdémica del pais 
en los ultimos anos queda demostrada 
a través de la construcci6n de modernos 
edificios, aumento de ferrocarriles y 
carreteras y el desarrollo de regiones 
cercanas a los puertos. En 1942 se ter- 
mino un importante eslabén de la sec- 
ci6n salvadorena de la Carretera Inter- 
americana con la construcci6én de un 
puente sobre el rio Lempa, uno de los 
mas caudalosos que desem- 
bocan en el Océano Pacifico, al sur de 
los Estados Unidos. 

Es caracteristica distintiva de la cons- 
tituci6n de El Salvador el sistema le- 
gislativo de camara unica. El Poder 
Legislativo lo ejerce la Asamblea Na- 
cional de Diputados. El Poder Ejecutivo 
esta a cargo del Presidente—que se elige 
por periodos de seis anos, por votacién 
popular—y sus ministros. No hay vice- 
presidente. 

El Salvador cuenta actualmente con 
Rotary clubs en San Salvador, (organi- 
zado en 1927), la capital; Santa Ana y 
San Miguel. 
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The accuracy, greater effectiveness and long 
range of Western Super-X Silvertip car- 
tridges led to their widespread preference 
among big game hunters. Silvertip car 
tridges are not used for military purposes 





Now Your Ammunition 
ls Getting Bggez Game 


OUR favorite Western ammuni- 
tion helped blast the Japs from 
Guadalcanal. 


The picture above, from a photograph 
released by the War Department, shows 
cases of Western military cartridges 
on Guadalcanal Island. The rifles are 
the new semi-automatic Garand, the 
finest infantry arm used by any army 
in the present war. Western’s Win- 
chester division is one of the manufac- 
turers of this ultra-modern weapon. 


Here is part of your stake in America’s 
great war effort. On many other fronts, 
too, Western is helping to defeat the 
enemy. Tomorrow, when the world 
is again ruled by free peoples, Western 
Super-X and Xpert cartridges and shot 
shells will help you enjoy in full meas- 
ure the great sport of hunting. 


Meson 


CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
EAST ALTON, ILL. 













































CHECKS AND STATIONERY 





“ Pacce’ 


Letterheads and 
Chechs “Clich"’ 


LETTERHEAD and CHECK 
CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


2936 Benton St., St. Lovis, Mo. 
(FORMERLY ISLER-TOMPSETT LITHOGRAPMING CO.) 








PROGRAM MATERIAL 








a 
ite speeches on 
any y subject. ag ti 


X ery 0 ection, $1.5 
Pabe sp Spea! Le 9 pa or * Smesr's Han oes 
with Instant Parliamentary binge, $1.5 

s **Ne Jokes and Reaessous Talks,”* 

prepared and mailed monthly, 7a 

ear. aker's gone Book. -50. Toastmaster’s 
oe a Guide. $1.! “Chub ght Stories, 

GRAMS . “Best. lg = d Lodge Stunts, “Si. 50. 

Chairman’s Fun Book, 

$1.50. Ladies’ Night. Grogram, 85. instrel Shows. 

* Canadians may buy on simple approved plan. 
National Reference Library 
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ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 





TO KEEP WwHaT you~ Own... 





harder 


are harder and 
Mark your things with your own name, woven 


Replacements 


to order by Cash’s, 
Cash’s are a_ favorite 


Store for CASH’S or write us. 
ume of military business 
orders for School EARLY! 


TRIAL OFFER: 
Ask about Cash's 


CASH’S 


BADGES for Rotarians 


THREE DOZEN $1.50 
SIX DOZEN $2.00 


PRICES 
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and prevent most losses. 

identification with the 
armed forces as well as at home. Ask your Dept 
Due to our vol- 
PLEASE place 


Send 15c for 1 Doz, of your FIRST name. 


443 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn., 
or 6211 Gray Street, Belleville, Ont. 


Ll weler di. My ate) 
TWHAVE DOZEN $3.00 


* 
toT we ye au end * 










EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lape! Buttons . Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners - Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Rotary Catalog 
Ry 









RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


(Continued on next page) 
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| HOBBIES come and go—with one ex- 


| ception: stamp collecting. Once you 
| catch the philately fever you never re- 
| cover—or so millions will testify. This 
month marks an important anniversary 
| to stamp collectors, and THE HOBBYHORSE 
| Groom gives full rein to RoTARIAN PAULO 
| Ayres, of Sado Paulo, Brazil, who as one 
| of his country’s outstanding philatelists 
| is particularly well qualified to tell 
about it. 





| 


AL JGUST 1 marks the centennial anni- 
| versary of the introduction of postage 
| stamps to the Americas. Stamps began 
;to circulate in 
ip rasa ton 
| August 1, 1843. 
As the magic 
‘carpet of inter- 
|national corre- 
/' spondence, the 
stamp is playing 
|a vital part to- 
| day in the grow- 
ing cooperation 
of nations. 
Brazil is proud 
to have been the first nation in the New 
| World and the second country in the 
entire world to use this method of speed- 
ing written relationships. 

| Many countries contributed to the 
oes development. The first 
| 

| 

| 











BRAZIL'S “Bull's Eye.” 


stamp was invented in England, in 1840, 
to prevent the Treasury from being 
| cheated. In 1885 the United States pio- 
;neered a stamp to secure special deliv- 
France fostered the first 
| postage-due stamp; Belgium introduced 
| the parcel-post stamp; Italy issued the 
| first airmail stamp. The United States 
was the first country to give a genuine 
airmail service. But let’s begin at the 
beginning. 

Centuries ago a great many countries 
had a_ well-organized postal service. 
Correspondence was distributed from 
door to door, through messengers paid 
by the respective Governments. The 
| value of the postage varied according to 
distance and was paid by the recipient, 

but since he was not obliged to pay, 
|many difficulties arose. England modi- 
fied this system in 1840*by making the 
postage payable in advance by the 
sender, with a seal, or stamp, placed on 
the envelope. This innovation by Sir 


ery of mail. 





a | Rowland Hill on January 10, 1840, made 
| England the first country in the world 


to use an adhesive postage stamp. How- 
ever, this was done not so much to im- 
prove postal service as to safeguard 
the Treasury. It happened in this way: 

One day Sir Rowland stopped at a 
small village inn. While he was there 
the mailman arrived, with a letter for 
the maid at the inn. When she was 
called to receive the letter and pay the 
postage, she took the letter joyfully, 





studied the envelope minutely, then re- 





tiching Fost 


turned it to the mailman. She could yp 
pay for it, she told him. Even yp 
the mailman’s insistence she refyg, 
Sir Rowland, observing this, offereg ; 
pay for the letter. But she refused } 
generosity. Perplexed, Sir Rowla 
asked the reason for her obstinacy 
Then this humble employee of a\ 
lage inn explained to the brilliant s 
Rowland how with ingenuity wo 
could be received from relatives 
friends without the necessity of op, 
ing the letter, and, better still, with 
paying any postage. She told Sir R 
land that her correspondent was as p 
as she was. But since love conquers a 
they had devised a scheme of commu 
cating with each other and avoid 
financial embarrassment. They invent 
a code with which a whole letter coy 
be written on the envelope, practical 





unnoticed by the messenger. No rec 
tells what Sir Rowland said to 


young woman, but upon his return { 
London he reformed the whole post 
system. On January 10, 1840, the send 
began paying the postage. And whe 
Sir Rowland saw the first postage stan 
he commented: “It is quite well 
people should love each other, but wh 
they love at the expense of the Britis 
Government, it is going just a bit t 
far!” Thus the first postage stamp ca 
into being. 

Brazil, as noted, was the second cou 


try to use postage stamps. Institut 
by Dom Pedro II, these first stamp: 


were sold in three denominations—} 
60, and 90 reis—and are known univ 
sally as “Bull’s Eyes” since they \ 
semble the eyes of o towro. Americar 
countries will commemorate the int 


+ 


duction of the postage stamp into th 
New World on August 1. 
Such a date is significant when on 








SIR ROWLAND Hill, who in 1840 introduce¢ 
the adhesive postage stamp te Great Britain 
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nsiders the influence and importance 

orrespondence has had in rela- 
ons between the countries of the 
with the possibility of creating 
ships between men. 


1 Secretary of the Springdale, Ar- 
s, Rotary Club collects stamps— 
so does his whole family! And this 
one of their hobby activities. But 


not? The name is Mr. AND :MRs. 
LeEMUEL D. Groom! Mrs. Groom tells 
yout tt. 


W scxever I see the name Hossy- 
yorse GRooM, I think that it should be 
my name, or that my family should be 
alled the “HopBYHORSE Groom family.” 
Our hobby is “hobbies.” Even our 5- 
year-old son, “Copy” (LEMUEL III), had 
4» hobby when he was 3% years old. He 
collected calendars at Christmas time 
with neither parental prompting nor 
permission. 

[ believe in a collection of hobbies, 
hoth active and passive ones, satisfying 
various needs and catering to various 
moods. My husband is Secretary of the 
Springdale Rotary Club and is active in 
Rov Scout work, the library board, and 
the JayCees board. Combine these ac- 
tivities with his job handling advertis- 
ing and news copy on the weekly 
Springdale News, and one would see no 
spare time. Yet every Saturday morn- 
ing he meets with his Cub pack, and on 
Sunday mornings he teaches a Sunday- 
school class. Often on Sunday after- 
noons and during weekday evenings his 
Scouts drop by to watch him work on 
his archery equipment. Besides making 
complete archery equipment he collects 
archery materials, Indian bows, and ar- 
rowheads. 

One of our many hobbies is stamp 
collecting. Sometimes it lies dormant, 
but severe attacks of “stamps” recur at 
regular intervals. Together we study 
poetry, birds, trees, and flowers, all of 
which fit in with another of our hob- 
bies: roving. But roving with bows and 
irrows—occasionally for game, more 
often just for fun. We both hunt with 
guns too. Every week I spend several 
hours writing poems and short stories, 
just for fun. Letter writing I thor- 
oughly enjoy. My personal correspond- 
ence keeps friendships alive and is in- 
spirational. A passive hobby is that of 
collecting bottles, preferably under 
eight inches tall, but always odd, pretty 
ones. 

My husband and I believe hobbies are 
essential to well-rounded, satisfying 
lives, and we consider the Hobby Hitch- 
ing Post significant in forging another 
link in the unbreakable chain of fellow- 
ship Rotary has cast around the world. 

* * * 

THE Rev. W. A. Moore, an honorary 
member of the Rotary Club of Sumner, 
Washington, finds stamps—or their 
equivalent—are an essential part of his 
delightful hobby—one which he follows 
every day of the year. He sends postal 
cards to all his friends on their birth- 
days. To keep “the fences of friendship” 
in good repair, he mails more than 1,700 
cards a year. One or more go into the 
mailbox every 24 hours. He never ex- 
pects a reply to a card, yet he has a 
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treasured file full of them. In 13 vears 
many of his addresses have changed to 
“Heaven,” he points out. 

* * * 

From RotTarRiaAN WILLIAM A. FRENCH, 
who recently retired as Secretary of the 
Santa Barbara, California, Rotary Club 
after 14 years of service, comes the in- 
teresting hobby story of his friend and 
fellow Rotarian Lee Dexter BARNARD, a 
Past President of the Club. His hobby 
emphasizes “service.” 


an Official of the State employment serv- | 


ice visited RoTARIAN BARNARD, offered to 
help him with his employment services. 


When he was handed a printed card to | 


read, the official agreed that perhaps 
ROTARIAN BARNARD could help him! The 
card which opened the eyes of the State 
official read as follows: 

MY HOBBY 

“For many years it has been my ear- 
nest endeavor to assist others in their 
efforts to procure employment—without 
charge to the employee or employer. 
Distinctly a hobby, with me. 

“During this period I have assisted 
several hundreds of young ladies and 
some few young men into secretarial, 
bookkeeping, stenographic, and other 
positions with reputable and under- 
standing employers. To this end, I ac- 
cept applications. No prospective em- 
ployee is sent out until I am satisfied he 
or she is fully competent to handle the 
work involved in the query. Satisfac- 


tion with my selections has been nearly 


100 percent. 

“When you need office help, why not 
telephone to me? ... This is not an 
employment agency; personal 
service to aid my business friends and 
help others—My Hobby.” 

ROTARIAN BARNARD follows his hobby 
in addition to his duties as vice-presi- 
dent and manager of an insurance com- 
pany. His reward is great, for ... “He 
Profits Most Who Serves Best.” 


just a 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Maybe hobbies aren't so numerous as the 
sands of the sea, but there are enough of 
them in existence to keep most of mankind 
occupied in spare moments. If you are a Ro- 
tarian or a member of a Rotarian’s family 
and would like your name listed below—and 
thus open new avenues to reach others sim- 
ilarly interested—simply ask THE Groom to 
include your name. He has but one request 
to make: that you answer letters or in- 
quiries from other hobbyists 

Pencils: Myron E. Garrelts (collects pen- 
cils, including novelty, wood, bullet, and 
mechanical types; will exchange), P. O. 
Box 294, McPherson, Kans., U.S.A. 

Stamps: A. A. Brown, M.D. (collects 
stamps; would like especially hunting 
stamps, automobile-tax stamps, and airmail 
stamps), Box 226, Richardson, Tex., U.S.A 

Buttons: Mrs. Frank B. Kraps (wife of 
Rotarian—collects buttons; will exchange), 
McConnelsville, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Letterheads: Sammye Claire Tisdale (16- 


year-old daughter of Rotarian—collects det- | 
Tex., 


Sw epeaeg Drawer D, Port Lavaca, 

Insurance Policies: Joseph H. Ellinwood 
(collects old insurance policies), 498 Main 
St., Athol, Mass., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals; Posteards: Grace Frels (13- 
year-old daughter of Rotarian—desires pen 
pals; also collects picture postcards), Box 
328, Mathis, Tex., U.S.A. 

Pen Pal: Margery Marcus (12-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen pal who 
is also interested in writing simple poetry 


and stories), 3095 Calle Roselas, Santa Bar- | 


bara, Calif., U.S.A. 


Pen Pals: Hope Hollister (/4-year-old 


daughter of Retarian—desires pen pals; in- | 


terested in popular music and art), R. R. No. 
2, c/o “Sylvania,” Waynesville, Ohio, U.S.A. 
—THE HorBYHORSE GROOM 














SALES DEVELOPMENT 





A few years ago 








Prepare Now for After-the-War Opportunities 


SALES DEVELOPMENT 
and Personnel Training Programs 
v 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Ravenswood and Leland Avenues, CHICAGO 


Also publishers—The Dartnel! Sales Service—industrial 
Relations Service and American Business Magazine 











TYPOGRAPHERS 











_ TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 

A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 

~ 155 E. OHIO STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 














A New Binder 
for Your 
‘Rotarians’ 


Here is a beautiful binder that will 
prove useful to any subscriber to 
THE ROTARIAN. It is especially 
valuable for club officers and li- 
braries. 


Strong, durable, simple in construc- 
tion, easy to operate, it holds 12 
magazines in a convenient, orderly 
manner. 


It is equipped with a new style 
holder which affords quick and easy 
insertion and withdrawal of the 
magazines. 


Its handsome deep-blue burlap 
grained Kingskraft cover, embossed 
in gold, will make an attractive ad- 
dition to your library table or shelf. 


Practical for ready reference, it en- 
ables you to keep your copies of 
THE ROTARIAN where you can find 
them. 


Each issue of THE ROTARIAN con- 
tains valuable information. Decide 
now to keep your copies in this 
beautiful and serviceable binder. 
The price is $2.50 delivered in the 
United States, $3.00 in other coun- 
tries. Order by name—THE RO- 
TARIAN Binder. 


The ROTARIAN 


35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Hl. 
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In your own home you can now prepare for 
pcace-time opportunities in many fields by 
learning to speak in an amazingly short time 
any of 29 languages by the world-famous 


LINGUAPHONE Ear-Eye METHOD 
It’s quick, easy, correct 


SPANISH JAPANESE RUSSIAN 
PORTUGUESE FRENCH GERMAN 
ITALIAN CHINESE NORWEGIAN 
and 20 others. 
Successfully used by Army, Navy, Flying and 
Signal Corps and other services; in thousands 
of schools and colleges; endorsed by lead- 
ing educators. 
Send for FREE Book— 
Call for FREE Demonstration 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
55 RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. (20) 
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> I A ype have attended 90 colleges 

accredited. Special classes 
parin or U.S. Govt. Academies. 
ports, 60 boats, Moderate rate. 

rate Junior School. 


‘obison 
S.N bean Supt. 


Box T, Toms (oe N. J. 





One of America’s Most 
Distinguished Military Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL ond JUNIOR COLLEGE 
* 100th YEAR « 


Write for Catalog and View deca 


E NTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 

4 Yr. HIGH Senos. 
and Separate 2 
COLLEGE. R.O.T.C. All fully 
accredited. 64 years. Center of | 
America. New Scholastic Bid 

. Indoor pool, Stadium 1i | 
“Home of famous marching band. | 
Debating. Dramatics. C.A.A. flying. 
Riding. Golf. 225 acres—beautiful campus— | 
AY — Country Club Summer hool. | 
CATALOG Write Col. J. M. Sellers, 683 | 
Wash: ngton Piace, Lexington, Mo. | 








SPEECH CORRECTION 


SPEECH DEFECTS ° 
CAN BE CORRECTED 


Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely 
corrected and normal speech restored. All fear 
of speaking in public removed. Voice restored 
when due to sickness or shock. Speech devel- 
oped in backward children. Martin Hall is the 
only residential institute in America devoted en- 
tirely to the correction of speech and voice 
disorders and recognized by the American Med- 
ical Association. For information address: 








Dr. Frederick Martin, Director 
Box R, MARTIN HALL, Bristol, Rhode Island 
AN ENDOWED NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR SPEECH DISORDERS 





























Ben Roth 


“HERE'S a nickel—keep the change.” 


My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. The 
following story comes from the Rev. 
Henry Edward Rompel, of Chicago, Illi- 
nois, a Past Rotary District Governor. 


During a series of evangelistic meet- 
in which Sam Jones was drawing 


ings, 
| great crowds, a minister asked him, 
“How is it you draw _ such _ great 


crowds?” 

Sam answered by telling this story: 

“Did you ever notice a farmer show- 
ing off his pigs? ‘He would hit the 
trough with a corncob and they would 
come. When he did it the second time, 
they would look up in astonishment. 
But when he did it the third time, they 
would wiggle their ears and tails and 
run the other way. Brother,” said Sam, 
“feed them when they come the first 
time.” 


Reversibles 

1. Reverse at once and get obtained 
by victory. 2. Reverse recompense and 
get a sliding receptacle. 3. Reverse an 
aerial maneuver and get a small body 
of water. 4. Reverse one more than 
nine and get an accessory to the game 
of tennis. 5. Reverse insane and get 
a barrier. 


Lost Children 
If the following “children” were lost, 
to what father would you return them? 
Example: Lamb. Answer: Ram. 
1. Fawn. 2. Calf. 3. Cygnet. 4. Chick. 


oo 
5. Foal. 6. Leveret. 7. Poult. 
pole. 9. Kid. 10. Spawn. 11. Seal; 
12. Kitten. 13. Farrow. 14. P 
Gosling. 16. Duckling. 17. Sh 


Wiggletail. 19. Squab. 20. Elve 


This puzzle was contributed by R. St, 
Schenley, of Point Marion, Pennsyl\ 


Concealed Word-Square 

Define each of the italicized groups 9 
words by one word. When righ: 
guessed and placed one below the ot 
in the order here given, they will fo 
a word-square: 

As usual, an incident brought us } 
gether. However, if it hadn’t been { 
his personal bravery, the trip wo 
have been his last, so we really 
every reason to exalt. On each pags 
his diary he had made brief comment 
One was about a native girl with a | 
lock of hair. 

The answers to the three puzzles 
above will be found on page 63. 


Not the Best Policy 
There never was a girl so candid 
On her sweetheart’s faults, I kno 
Whatever unwise thing my man di 
He could count on me to tell him 


When he had failings by the score, 
No one could be as frank as 1; 
He doesn’t love me any more— 
I can’t imagine why! 
—May RICHSTONE 


Lales Twice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the var of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Personal Aide 

The best place to find a helping har 
is on the other end of your own arm— 
Rotary Bulletin, Lima, OHIo. 


Coincidence 

A murder is committed every 40 min 
utes in these United States; it is perhaps 
a mere coincidence that that is also the 
length of the usual after-dinner spee 
—The Montclarion, MONTCLAIR, NEW JE 
SEY. 


Required Reading 

“Suppose you found yourself on a des 
ert island, Bob,” said the instructo! 
“and you could have only one book 
Which book would you prefer?” 

“Boat Building for Amateurs,” Bo! 
replied.—Log. 


Careful Interpretation 

A woman and a doctor were standing 
at the bedside of the woman’s uncol 
scious, delirious husband. Suddenly the 
patient began to shout: “Go away, % 
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cruel 
liars, you 


enemies, you 
bluffers, go 


. . you 
you 
” 
ink he is coming to,” said the 
consolingly, “he is beginning to 
ze us.”"—The Signal, East Pirts- 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


ess Cows 

A certain rancher who was extremely 
forebearing suspected a neighbor of foul 
nlay. When he could stand it no longer, 
he sent the following message across 
to the suspect: 

“Dear Jake, please don’t leave your 
ed-hot branding irons around any more 
cows can lie down on them.”— 
Rotary News, TATUM, NEW Mexico. 


Worth It 

Husband: “Why do you feed every 
tramp that comes along?” 

Wife: “It’s some satisfaction to see a 
nan eat without finding fault.”—The 
Weekly Nuisance, HAMMOND, LOUISIANA. 


So Deep 
A city feller was driving along a coun- 
try road, when suddenly he came to a 
broken-down bridge over a stream. He 
called to a farmer, who was standing 
»y watering a team of horses: 
“Hey! Is it shallow enough here so I 
an drive through the water in order 
to get across?” he asked. 
” said the farmer, “it 


neal 


‘Sure, ain't 
leep.”” 

The city feller drove ahead, and his 
ar promptly sank over the wheels in 
the water. He was boiling mad. 

“What in heck was the idea, telling 
me to go ahead, if you didn’t know how 
leep it was?” he yelled. 

The farmer looked perplexed. 

“That’s funny,” he exclaimed. “It 
only comes up to the necks on my 
lucks!”"—From Hazel M. Neison, St. 
PauL, MINNESOTA. 


“NO, NO! I said Washington Street!” 





Fair Enough 


The Fixer supplies four lines, you 
supply but one. That's fair enough—and 
if the line which you supply to complete 
the unfinished limerick below is the best 
received by October |, you will re- 
ceive $2. Send your entry—or entries 
—to The Fixer, in care of "The Ro- 
tarian" Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois—Gears Eds. 











Swatt Fest 

Our meetings are made by Mack Swatt, 
He gives the Club all he’s gatt. 

At work he’s a bear, 

All credit he'll shear, 

Always the helper, THE Frxer points 
out that these rhyme words may aid: 
blot, dot, hot, lot, shot, spot. 


Oh Hear O’Hare! 

The fellow O’Hare (see May RoTARIAN 
for bobtailed limerick about his_hill- 
climbing problems) was widely heard, 
brought forth many a limerick line to 


help the stout man out. But to Mrs. 
Henry McIntosh, wife of an Albany, 
Georgia, Rotarian, goes THE FIXER’s 
award for the best line submitted. 


Here is the completed verse: 
“T doubt if I'll ever get thare,” 
Gasped paunchy Frankie O'Hare, 
“This hill’s much too high 
For a fat little gigh 
Whose pet lare is an overstuffed chare.” 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 
Now—won. 2. Reward— 
Ten—net 5. 


REVERSIBLES: 1 
drawer. 3. Loop—pool. 4. 
Mad—dam. 

Lost CHILDREN: 
4. Rooster, cock. 
7. Turkey gobbler. 
10. Fish. 11. Bull 


2. Bull. 3. Swan. 
5. Stallion. 6. Buck hare. 
8. Frog. 9. Billy goat. 
seal. 12. Tomeat. 13 


1. Stag 


Boar. 14. Dog. 15. Gander. 16. Drake. 17 
Boar. 18. Mosquito. 19. Pigeon cock. 20. 
Eel. 

CONCEALED WoORD-SQUARE: 1. Event. 2. 
Valor. 3. Elate. 4. Notes. 5. Tress. 
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Joe Randolph 





America's Largest 


Most Diversified Stock of 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


Chinese Rugs and 


Aubussons 


Also, Hand Tufted 
and Hand Hooked Rugs 
Domestic Carpets 


Chenilles 


Your Inquiries 


are invited 


Gree! sooxt on 
“The Care of Oriental Rugs’ 


Nahigian Pyros, Jnc 
169 N. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 











Rotarians buy everything. 
Where is your advertisement? 


-¥ Films That 

Lhe! 

Men 

Clubs can borrow these 16-millimeter 

films for one-day use, paying insured 
carriage cost only. 

1. The Land Pays Of—4 reels, color, 
silent, 50 minutes. Game resto 
ration and propagation. 

. Camp Perry National Rifle and Pistol 


Matches—2 reels, color, silent, 
24 minutes. 





to 


3. Grand American Handicap —1 reel, 
color, silent, 15 minutes. Scat 
ter-gun shooters at Vandalia, 
Ohio. 

4. Alaskan Hunting Peaks—3 reel|s, col- 
or, silent, 45 minutes 

5. Quail Awing—1 reel, color, silent, 
15 minutes. 

6. Ducks As You Like ’em—1 reel, col- 
or, silent, 15 minutes 

7. Whistling Wings—3 reels, color, 
silent, 53 minutes; also 1 reel 
color, sound, 20 minutes. Duck 
and goose hunting. 

8. The Topps for Forty Years—1 reel, 
color, sound, 26% minute 
Fancy shooting. 


9. More Marksmen for America—3 reels, 
color, silent, 48 minutes; also 1 
reel, color, sound, 20 minutes 

10. Silvertip, She Say Socko—1 reel, col- 
or, silent, 20 minutes; also 1 
reel, color, sound, 104% minutes 
Big game in Canada. 


Address booking requests to 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. 61 


East Alton, Illinois 
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an opportunity for service. 


OF ness of all useful occupations, 




















A LITTLE DRAMA 
was enacted recently at the Chi- 


cago offices of Rotary Interna- 
tional. Any newspaperman would 


call it “human-interest stuff.” It 
was just that. Near the end of a 
busy day, the departmental heads 
—most of them anonymous figures 
to you who read these lines—were 
summoned to the Presidential of- 
fice. There they were met by smil- 
ing “Ferdie’ Carbajal, Rotary’s 
Outgoing President, who _ intro- 
duced them as “my fellow staff 
members” to his successor, Charles 
L.. Wheeler. “Charlie,” President 
Carbajal would say, ‘“Here’s a fel- 
low who works hard and knows 
what Rotary means. I remember 
when he. And so it went, 
quickly, but the little interlude left 
an aroma of Rotary friendliness 
that will always savor office recol- 
lections of ““Ferdie,” our President 
“from Leema, not Lye-ma!” 


ON THE LAST DAY 
of the old Rotary year, a cable- 
gram went from Chicago to Monte- 
video, Wruguay. Translated, it 
read: “As Presidency of Rotary 
changes hands we think of our 
good friends who will meet in 
Montevideo; good wishes for suc- 
cess of Assembly and prosperity 
in the Rotary year; also congrat- 
ulations to first South American 
Rotary Club on its silver anniver- 
sary.” Appropriately, it was 
signed “Charles Wheeler, Fer- 
nando Carbajal.” 


BARRICADED BEHIND 
stacks of papers and note pads, 
Rotary’s Board of Directors is 
hard at work as this issue goes to 
press. Preliminary study of prob- 
lems has speeded up the work to 
be done, and while no report can 
be given now of the decisions 
reached, it can be said that the 
Board is of one mind that Our 
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The To encourage and foster the ideal 


service os a basis of worthy enterprise, 
in particular to encovroge and foster: ice by every Rotarian to his personal, 
real 


(1) The development of acquaintance as 


(2) High ethical stondards in business and 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 


of pation as an opportunity to serve society. 
(3) The application of the ideal of serv- 


and ¢ ity life. 
(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business 
and professional men united in the ideal 
of service. 

















omment 


Wartime Challenge, charted on 
page 7 by President Wheeler, will 
be met! 


MANY A RETURNED HERO 
was reduced to apple and pencil 
peddling after the last war, you 
will remember. That unpleasant 





Water Is Not Wine 


At a Rotary District Confer- 
ence the following story was 
told: Many years ago a medieval 
village in France decided to hold 
a feast. To insure its success a 
huge cask was built, into which 
all participating were asked to 
pour a bottle of wine. “If I fill 
my bottle with water,” thought 
one, “and empty it into the bar- 
rel with the others, it will not 
be noticed.” The big day ar- 
rived, and when all the villagers 
had assembled, the great cask 
was tapped, but only water 
flowed forth. Every one of the 
villagers had also resolved, “My 
bit will not be missed.” 


—wW. H. Harvey, Rotarian, 
Shanklin, England 


’ 











bit of history must not be re- 
peated, President Wheeler and his 
Board believe. They have some 
very definite ideas on what Ro- 
tarians of all countries can do now 
to line up jobs for returning serv- 
ice men and women, as well as 
those now employed who will be 
displaced when national econo- 
mies are shifted from a war to a 
peace basis. Rotary has never at- 
tempted to tell Governments what 
to do, and there is no indication 
that it will break precedent when 
this war is won. But there is not 
one Rotarian among the 200-odd 
thousand in some 50 countries of 
the world who can’t help to have 
jobs ready when peace comes. 
Here is a down-to-earth post-war 
activity for all. It can start now, 
too. A sequence of articles, be- 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co 


ginning with the next issue, wiy 
not only tell how, but will eport 
on fore-minded communities 
ready in it up to the elbows. 


HERE’S SOMETHING MoOpp 
you—yourself, personally—can 
to get ready for the post-war pe. 
riod. It’s to start right now 
learn a language other than yoy 
own. It could be French, for ey. 
ample, if you expect to have cop. 
tact with French-speaking peop), 
Or Portuguese, if you dream 
some day rolling down to Rio. 0; 
Spanish! If you really would |j 


knowledge, you can. The imp 
tant thing is to start. Book aid 
abound, and, of course, there ay, 
phonograph records. Perha; 
there’s a night school in yo 
community; if not, why not 
your Rotary Club to follow the e) 
ample of San Antonio, Texas, Ro. 
tarians who have organized 
Spanish class? It does take tin 
to learn a language, but wha: 
about those morning minute: 
while you shave? Pin a list 
“words for today” beside you 
mirror, then repeat them at od 
spare moments during the da 
You'll be surprised how quick! 
you can get enough Spanish : 
make Revista Roraria intelligib' 
and enjoyable. 


THAT PUBLICATION, 
incidentally, soon will be _ te 
years old. October is the birt 
month for this Spanish edition 0 
Rotary’s official magazine. Man 
of its articles are carried ove 
from THE ROTARIAN, which there- 
fore becomes a useful “pony” fi 
anyone requiring the use of suc! 
a steed. Revista’s circulation no! 
is close to the 20,000 mark an¢ 
growing every month. The qua: 
ity of its Spanish is attested b 
the fact that scores of schools ust 
it as a supplementary textbook 
If you haven’t made its acquaint: 
ance, send for a sample copy— 
gratis to Rotarians. 


YOU WON’T GO FAR 
and you may not stay long, but 
this year, probably more that 
ever, you need that annual vaca: 
tion. If so, we hope you get i 
It’s your “civilian furlough.” 


Piet She 
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The 1943 Official Directory of Rotary International 
contains interesting information about Rotary's 5,100 
clubs in all parts of the world—tells when and 
where they meet, and the names, classifications and 
addresses of their officers. It lists all of Rotary’s 
international officers for 1943-44 and other helpful 
Rotary data. 


Order your copies today from Rotary Inter- 
national, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
If your order equals the number of your club mem- 
bers or if it is for more than 49 copies, the cost is 
15¢ each; 10 to 49 copies are 20c each; and 


single copies are 25c. 
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